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The Vicissitudes of 


Evangeline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 


“IT wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking and havin 
nothing to live on.” 


This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same deli- 
cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 


.Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 











ALL STREET —the great powers of 

finance—the Theatrical Trust, and many 

other intensely interesting and real phases 
of present-day New York have a part in this stirring 
tale. The lovers are a young, beautiful actress 
and the son of a Wall Street operator. Out of the 
‘silence” of Mrs. Harrold a plot develops involving 
every character of the story in a situation that baf- 
fles the reader and lures him on from page to page. 
It is New York in all its tremendous vitality and 
bigness—metropolitan life in its intense moments— 
that gives vigor and movement to these pages. 
Mr. Gardenhire not only tells a beguiling tale, but 
from his insight and intimate knowledge of the 
secret ways of trusts and big corporations involves 
his story in new, ingenious complications that will 
strike home to every American. 


Post 8vo0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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Slanderers 


By WARWICK DEEPING 


HE “star-crossed lovers ” whose 

romance fills these pages are 
drawn into the toils of a sordid, 
gossiping community ‘where the 
tongue of slander does its worst, 
bringing about an engrossing situa- 
tion in an unusually strong plot. The 
tale takes a poetic turn among 
English fields and hedge-rows, and 
readers who have delighted in Mr. 
Deeping’s former books wil here 
find the same charm of style and 
story that marked those romances of 
medizeval days. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 














HE author of “ The Conqueror” 

and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, 
they recall the work of Maupassant. 
The stories cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 
original. 
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M. Witte Baron Rosen The President Baron Komura Mr. Takahira 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEACE ENVOYS AT THE 
MEETING ON BOARD THE “MAYFLOWER” 


The formal meeting of the Japanese and Russian peace envoys took place on the yacht “ Mayflower” at Oyster Bay, August 5. 
Baron Komura, Minister Takahira, and their suite, after being conveyed under escort on the U. 8. Cruiser “ Tacoma” from 
New York to Oyster Bay, met. the President on the “ Mayflower,’ and were presented by him to M. Witté and Baron Rosen, 
who arrived on the cruiser “ Chattanooga.” After the meeting, the envoys were entertained at luncheon by the President. Late 
in the afternoon the envoys left Oyster Bay for Portsmouth, where the conference is being held 

From stereograph copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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COMMENT 


A MEMORABLE scene was witnessed and memorable words 
were uttered on board the yacht Mayflower, at Oyster Bay, 
on Saturday, August 5, when President Rooseve.Lt greeted the 
Japanese and Russian plenipotentiaries and bade them God- 
speed on their mission of peace. Those who were present must 
have felt, with a thrill of patriotic pride, that whatever may 
be the outcome of the conference to be held at Portsmouth, 
the fact that it is to be held at all, and that the spokesmen of 
mighty empires have come hither to attend it from the ends of 
the earth, bears witness to the profound respect with which 
the United States have come to be regarded, and to the general 
recognition of the disinterestedness and impartiality of our 


government’s attitude toward the combatants in the Far East. * 


The meeting that took place in the cabin of the Mayflower is 
more worthy than many an epoch-making battle of being por- 
trayed by a historical painter, for it attests the initial exer- 
cise by the great Western commonwealth of a moral hegemony 
inspired with an august and beneficent purpose, the purpose of 
promoting peace on earth, good will to men. Those who heard 
them are unlikely. to forget the admirably chosen words which 
were flashed under oceans to’ Tokio and St. Petersburg, the 
words with which the American Chief Magistrate drank to the 
welfare and prosperity of the sovereigns and peoples of the two 
great nations whose representatives had foregathered on an 
American ship: “It is my most earnest hope and prayer, in 
the interest not only of these two great powers, but of all 
civilized mankind, that a just and lasting peace may speedily 
be concluded between them.” It will be no fault of Mr. Roosr- 
veLt’s if the noble prayer be unfulfilled. He has done all that 
lay in the power of a conscientious neutral state, and of a 
friend of humanity, to insure its fulfilment. He can say with 
Appison’s Cato: 
Tis not in mortals to command = success; 
But Vl do more, Sempronius,—Ill deserve it. 

We have never shared the confidence of the optimists who 
seem to have taken for granted that a peace between Japan 
and Russia would be made at the Portsmouth conference. It 
has been but too patent that with them the wish was father 
to the thought. Bearing in mind the lessons of experience, we 
have been inclined to doubt the feasibility of bringing about 
at this time an accommodation of the conflicting interests of 
the belligerents. The attempt is in the highest degree exem- 
plary and laudable, but also, there is reason to apprehend, 
premature. The teaching of history is that conditions of peace 
acceptable to the victor are not apt to be submitted to by the 
vanquished until the latter has been beaten to his knees. Now, 
so far as land operations are concerned, the Russians by no 
means look upen themselves as having been seriously, much 
less decisively, beaten. They have been fighting for eighteen 
months at a tremendous disadvantage, being forced to trans- 
port troops and supplies for many thousands of miles over a 
single-track railway, whereas their opponents have had but a 
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few hundred miles of sea to traverse, with unlimited ships 
at their command. Whatever may be the numerical pro- 
portion of the army now commanded by General Lintevircu 
to that under Marshal Oyama, the former is said to have be- 
come, through reinforcements, decidedly stronger than it was 
at Mukden. It is scarcely to be expected that a great and high- 
spirited nation, which has massed in the arena of hostilities 
from 300,000 to 400,000 soldiers, will confess itself conquered 
without at least one other fight, much less throw up its hands 
in supplication and drep upon its knees. 





Then, again, as regards the question of pecuniary indemnity 
for the sacrifices of blood and treasure made by Japan, it 
ought to be borne in mind that the precedent on which so 
much stress is laid—the billion dollars paid in 1871 by France 
to Germany—is not precisely applicable to the existing situa- 
tion. At the time when Bismarck exacted that huge sum of 
money the German armies were already occupying not only 
Alsace-Lorraine, but large additional tracts of French terri- 
tory (including the capital), and could quickly, had they 
chosen, have conquered the rest of it. France paid a billion 
dollars by way of ransom for Paris and an immense section 
of French soil. What is there now for Russia to ransom ? 
She does not want to get Port Arthur back, for, without con- 
tinual access to it by land through Manchuria, that fortress 
would cost her more to keep up than it would be worth. She 
cannot care much about the island of Sakhalin, except for its 
strategic relation to the mouth of the Amur, for she has been 
using it almost exclusively for a penal settlement. It will be 
time enough for the Japanese to demand a ransom for Vladi- 
vostok when they have gained possession of that seaport. So 
far, then, as the Russian people are concerned, the territorial 
losses thus far experienced by their government in the Far 
East amount to no more than the loss of Botany Bay would 
have amounted to in the eyes of the British people sixty years 
ago. 

That they are not yet in a position, material or moral, 
to impose such terms of peace as they would desire must be 
as obvious to the Japanese as it is to onlookers, and doubtless 
the Mikado’s advisers would have found some polite excuse for 
rejecting at this time Mr. Roosrve.t’s proposal that they 
should enter into negotiations with their opponents, had they 
not deemed it of the utmost moment to Japan’s future inter- 
national status to retain the good-will of the United States, 
and to treat with deference the wishes of philanthropists 
throughout the world. They would probably have preferred to 
postpone all talk of peace until General Lintevircu’s army had 
been decisively routed, if not forced to surrender; until Har- 
bin and Vladivostok had been taken; and until the whole 
valley of the Amur and its tributaries had been occupied, and 
Russia’s outposts driven back to the western shore of Lake 
Baikal. Then to Russia would have been given‘ the alternative 
of paying an adequate indemnity, or of witnessing the west- 
ward march of Oyama’s army along the Siberian Railway, and 
the coneurrent despatch of a fleet under Admiral Toco to the 
Baltic. Even then it is questionable whether the mass of the 
Russian people would have borne patiently the additional 
burden of taxation which necessarily would be imposed by the 
payment of a huge indemnity. For the reasons here set forth, 
we have been from the outset sceptical as to the substantial 
results of the Pertsmouth conference, though we have not lost 
sight of the possibility that, at the last moment, Japan may 
evinee unexpected moderation. 


There is just one element of the situation which makes 
powerfully for an early termination of hostilities, and that is 
the grave doubt whether Russia can. borrow anywhere the 
money with which to prolong warfare. Would not the masses 
of the Russian population rather pay the additional taxes 
needed to defray the interest on the foreign loan required for 
an indemnity, than take on their own shoulders all the eurrent 
extraordinary expenses involved in the prosecution of a colossal 
war at the farther end of Asia? In the former event the 
normal exactions of the tax-gatherer would be only slightly 
increased; in the latter, they would be tremendously aug- 
mented. Now, nobody knows better than M. Wirrr, who, 
by natural aptitude and official experience, is a financier rather 
than a diplomatist, just how difficult and, perhaps, impracti- 
cable it would be for Russia to obtain any more pecuniary 































































assistance from foreign countries for the purpose of protract- 
ing the contest. Its conceivable that Nicttotas II. may have 
been informed by his chief plenipotentiary that “not a cent 
for further warfare: hundreds of millions for a peace,” is sub- 
stantially the outcome of his colloquies and communications 
with the money-kings of France and the United States, who, of 
course, are in a position to speak for the great capitalists of 
Britain, if not also for those of Germany. If such, indeed, 
has been the disappointing result of M. Wirrr’s inquiries, it 
is not impossible that Russia may bring herself to promise 
such an indemnity as Japan would be willing to accept; for 
even an autocracy may be touched upon its pocket-nerve. 

M. Wirve shows excellent capacity to take care of himself. 
He is an agreeable man, but not self-effacing. It seems he is 
a bad sailor, and his trip by rail from Newport to Ports- 
mouth was a much better preparation for the great game of 
peace or war that awaited him than the sea trip would have 
been. And he saw Boston. Any good man is better qualified 
for any great undertaking after he has seen Boston. M. 
Wirte told the reporters that he was enchanted with Bos- 
ton, and had never seen in Europe a city so beautiful. It is 
a nice town; just about the right size for looks, and not too 
small to afford very pleasant company. It is probably to Bos- 
tun’s advantage that its more boisterous spirits feel restricted 
by its limitations and move to New York. That is one thing 
that makes it possible to keep Boston nice. New York is 
not nice. It is voluminous, untrammelled, noisy, and jocund; 
it sparkles, it rejoices, it replenishes, it gives much satis- 
faction, but it is not nice. 


“Under a constitutional government,” says Sir DoNnatp 
Mackenzit Wauuace, “ Nicnotas I]. would make a splendid 
sovereign. He has endless good qualities.” Sir DonaLp, who 
came to New York on the same steamer with M. Wirrr, has 
a long-standing acquaintance with the Czar, and is qualified 
to speak both of him and of Russia, for he is the most re- 
spected authority in Europe on Russian affairs. Tis praise 
of the Czar, such as it is, is weleome, for the Czar has not 
been overpraised of late. Very black portraits of him have 
been drawn, as will be remembered, in some of the English 
reviews. Sir DoNALp gives no support to such pictures. All 
that ails the Czar, as he sees him, is that he is not the one 
man in a million who has the decision of character which 
would qualify him to be the autocrat of Russia in times like 
the present. A yery incompetent autocrat Sir Donatp con- 
cedes him te be, but says that the Russian people are so 
attached to him, personally and for what he represents, that 
if the constitutional amendments were adopted and the sys- 
tems demanded were really applicd, there would be an over- 
whelming majority in Russia for autocracy. All that is in- 
teresting, coming from whom it does, albeit it only confirms 
impressions that were already prevalent here. 


Colonel Warrerson and the President furnished lashions 
of copy to the daily papers in the first week in August. The 
President merely kept up his usual routine. The Colonel 
talked when requested on any subject offered, from the mint 
crop in Kentucky to the existing crises in the affairs of the 
world. He said there was no mint on his Kentucky farm so 
far as he knew. He praised the British newspapers for cer- 
tain things—as for their economy of space and head-line type 
in printing the news, their cleanliness, and the excellence of 
their court reports. It is undeniable that most of the British 
papers are nicer than most of ours. They are more orderly, 
more tranquil, externally more respectable, and cleaner in that 
they are printed on better paper, and less smudged up with 
pictures and head-line type. Ours are cheaper, and the news 
of any one of them can be more quickly assimilated. Because 
we can get through them quicker we read more of them, taking 
two or three at a gulp. But what a paper is depends on the 
crowd it is made for. There are American papers that are as 
clean, as handsome, as nice, and that subdue their news to its 
proper proportions as well, as any British papers. But nice 
papers alone will never satisfy us. The daily picture papers, 
which are dirty to the touch and violent to the eye, have come 
to be indispensable vehicles for the conveyance of American 
news. They will always beat the nice papers in circulation 
so long as soap and water are no dearer than at present. 
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“ Bryanism to-day,” says the Providence Journal, “ includes 
practically all the elements of discontent, reasonab!e and un- 
reasonable, in the country.” It may include them all, but it 
does not monopolize them. Rooseveltism is penetrated with 
as healthy a spirit of discontent as any reasonable party could 
ask for. _Rooseveltism is dissatisfied with the trusts, freight 
rebates, graft, and the tariff. No reasonable voter can ask 
for a greater volume of discontent than those dissatisfactions 
imply. 


Exaggerated phrase is becoming epidemic. The President 
himself began it by officially pronouncing an offending mem- 
ber of the government various kinds of a scoundrel, and ealling 
upon Attorney-General Moopy to punish him in accordance 
with his presumed deserts. The cautious Attorney-General 
replied that he would see about it. If after such trial as our 
remnant of a Constitution guarantees to citizens under ac- 
cusation the man shculd be declared guilty, the punishment 
would be duly administered. Then Governor La Fou.erre 
had to stand up in a crowded railway car and publicly ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to participate in a lynching bee 
at which President Sruyvesan’ Fisu of the railway company 
should be the central figure. Eager District-Attorney WILLIAM 
Travers JEROME followed with a violent, harum-scarum at- 
tack upon everybody within range of his mental vision. Fi- 
nally—at least so let us hope—the Reverend Doctor Frank W. 
GunzauLus, of Chicago, declares in an impassioned address 
that “the one man of the world who matches Jesus Curist 
in seriousness of purpose, in purity of life, is Tiropore 
RoosevE.tT.” High praise, that! So high, indeed, that an 
“explanation ” ensued to the effect that “the whole matter 
depends upon whether or not Curist was perfect.” Accepted 
tradition would have made the whole matter depend upon 
whether Mr. Roosevett is perfect. It is surely a curious 
reversal of standards that induces a minister of the gospel 
to match the Saviour with a human being of the present day. 
especially to the apparent disadvantage of the former. And 
why the President singly? What is the matter with the 
Kaiser? Perhaps we would better assume that excessive heat 
bears too heavily upon highly sensitized minds, and let it go 
at that. 


Since the above was written Dr. GunzauLus has put forth 
a denial. “It is a lie!” he declared. “I said nothing of the 
kind, and‘no sane man would for one second think I or any 
other minister of the gospel could make such a statement. | 
was describing Christlike qualities, steadfastness of purpose, 
vigor, ete., and I said that there were two great men on this 
earth who displayed these qualities. One was Emperor WILL- 
14M. Then I said that the only man of whom I knew and who 
"an compare with him is the President of the United States. 
That’s all there was to it. Strange to say, the very evening 
when I was making these remarks about President Roost- 
VELT he was actively illustrating what I had said about him, 
by preaching a sermon on the same subject at Oyster Bay.” 
We have often observed that when a person wants to evade 
the responsibility of remarks attributed to him he begins with 
a vehement “It’s a lie!” On his own statement, assuming 
of course that the good doctor will not repudiate that also, 
the comparison was made, although perhaps not quite after 
the manner reported. But we are glad the Kaiser was in- 
cluded; he would have felt hurt otherwise. As to the Presi- 
dent’s sermon, we read it. It wasn’t much. 


Politics will cut more or less of a figure in the Equitable 
investigation, of course. Mr. Harriman, as was to have been 
expected, has been permitted to depart in peace and quiet, 
but our former business Governor, Mr. ODELL, remains to look 
after things. and if the suspicion be correct that the com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility is not under his thumb, 
there is sufficient reason for the belief that he cannot well 
afford to be idle. In view of the fact that $685,000, loaned by 
the Mercantile Trust Company to somebody, and regarded 
by the president of that company as an obligation of the 
Equitable, was paid very quickly by that somebody or those 
somebodies—certainly not by the Equitable—it is plain that 
the inquiry must not be confined to the insurance society, but 
must be broadened to include both the Mercantile and the 
Equitable trust companies. So large a sum surely was not 
paid out by the tellers except upon vouchers of one form or 























































































































another. It would be surprising, indeed, if there did not 
exist documents or orders or letters of instruction—probably 
in the possession of some official of the Mercantile Trust 
Company—indicating the direction the money went—and by 
whose authority. That no part of it was used directly to 
make good Mr. Opetu’s losses in his ship-building speculation 
may, we think, be taken for granted; otherwise that astute 
statesman would hardly have suggested an inquiry, even for 
bluffing purposes. Mr. OpeLti got the money he wanted, of 
course, but there is a reasonable certainty that it did not come 
out of that particular drawer. 


There must have been another grab-bag designed for po- 
litical uses more intimately personal. Mr. Ilypz may have 
felt an impulse of duty to represent his country as ambassador 
to France; Mr. Depew may have told him that Mr. Opetv’s 
cooperation was essential; Mr. Harriman may have volun- 
teered to “fix it up”; Mr. OpeLLt may have assented to Mr. 
ITarRiMAN’s fixing; Mr. Hypr may have directed that the 
money be paid to Mr. OpgLu’s representative irrespective of 
vouchers or other annoying trifles; Mr. OpELL may have co- 
operated in pursuance of the bargain; Mr. Depew may have 
gone to the President and preposed Mr. Hype as the choice 
of Senators PLatrr and Drerrw and Governor ODELL; the Presi- 
dent may have said nay, nay; Mr. Derew may have been 
obliged to bear the sad tidings to the eagerly expectant Mr. 
IIype; Mr. Hypr may have been so overwhelmed by disap- 
pointment as to bury his face in his hands. All this might 
have happened. We wonder. 

It matters little so far as Mr. Hyper’s political ambitions 
are concerned. They, perhaps, need be considered further only 
by persons blessed with exceptional imaginations. But it 
matters much if Mr. Opett, by hook or crook, from whatever 
particular grab-bag, has taken $75,000 from the Equitable 
policy-holders. The society, at any rate, could demand its 
return. We are not sure that the Attorney-General might not 
have an opportunity to demonstrate his fidelity to duty, and, 
of .course, his independence. The repayment of the mysteri- 
ous $685,000 loan by no means estops inquiry, but the non- 
payment of the $75,000 to date makes searching investigation 
doubly necessary. Of course, if it should transpire that Mr. 
OpELL has in his possession money belonging to the much- 
advertised widows and orphans, no power on earth could pre- 
vent him from returning it forthwith. His well-known keen 
sense of personal honor would dictate action so prompt that 
even his enemies, if he has any—which we doubt—would be 
overwhelmed by confusion. The only point is whether, in 
the course of a busy life, he may not have overlooked an 
incident trifling to himself, but of importance to others. 

The inquiry into the colossal Union Pacifie speculation will 
probably have no result, because it cannot fail to resolve it- 
self into a mere question of veracity. Mr. Hype declares 
under oath that he put the Equitable into this $50,000,000 
blind pool by Mr. HarrimMan’s suggestion, and as a result of 
a conference between Mr. THlarriman, Mr. ALEXANDER, and 
himself. Mr. Harriman says no such thing, that Mr. Hyper 
went in on his own aceount, although he may have used 
Equitable money. Mr. Sciurr says he had no reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Hypr was acting for the Equitable, and did 
honestly suppose that he was acting for himself. We have 
not the slightest doubt that Mr. Scutrr is telling the truth. 
One of the others necessarily is lying. Maybe the committee 
will be able to determine which it is. The community will 
not be dazed by the shock of discovery in either case. 





So far as the $50,000,000 speculation pool itself is con- 
cerned, guessing is not difficult. Undoubtedly Mr. Harrman’s 
fertile mind conceived the idea. Ably executed and shrewdly 
surrounded, it was a most promising gamble. That he could 
attend to the execution required no argument. The desirable 
thing to do, of course, was to get all elements interested in 
the pool itself that would tend to strengther it, not only 
financially, but influentially. In selecting participants, there- 
fore, Mr. Harriman’s mind would naturally have worked in 
about this manner: First, of course, Mr. Scuirr, his partner; 
second, Mr. Hypr, business associate and owner of the Equita- 
ble, which might in a pinch be handy; third, Mr. StittMan, 
of the useful National City Bank; fourth, the all-powerful 
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Standard Oil, preferably Mr. Rocers and Mr. Wiuu1am Rocke- 
FELLER; finally, as a clincher, the New York Central and Lake 
Shore, meaning, of course, in a personal sense, Mr. WILLIAM 
K. Vanpersitt. A small, select party of seven of unlimited 
resources for which Mr. Harriman could conduct operations 
with ease and despatch. That is the way, we repeat, his 
mind would naturally have worked. Whether or not it did ° 
follow that precise line will probably develop in the course of 
the investigation. We shall see. 


In the turmoil of insurance investigations one luminous 
fact should not be overlooked: There is no question whatso- 
ever of the solvency of any of the big companies. If the 
Equitable, Mutual, New York Life, or Prudential should 
never write ‘another dollar’s worth of new business, i€ could 
meet every death claim and pay every endowment policy at 
maturity without the slightest difficulty. It is silly, there- 
fore, to think for a moment of surrendering a policy for its 
cash, which is its minimum, value. Doing so would be 
equivalent only to biting off one’s nose to spite his face. Not 
even Mr. Tuomas W. Lawson, of Boston, would advise that. 
The thing to do is to hang on to the policies and insist upon 
the best possible management in the interest of the holders. 


There came from the north an ominous sound of whetting 
scythes when it was announced the other day that as a result 
of the new survey fixing the border-line, Vermont might 
have to give to Canada a slice of her territory and some of 
her few remaining people. Stern experience conveyed a warn- 
ing to that free and independent republic, at present some- 
what offensively and defensively allied with the United States 
of America. It was not the first time her ally had indicated 
a willingness to deprive her of territory and population. As 
early as 1781 the churlish Congress proposed a considerable 
curtailment of her boundaries as a condition of her admission 
to the Union.. The offer was rejected with scorn, the muskets 
were oiled, the scythes were ground, the powder-horn was 
placed by the anvil. Vermont and Eruan ALLEN were ready. 
After ten years, during which time the Congress was stunned 
more than once by rumors of an alliance between the Green 
Mountain republic and Great Britain, the bars were let down, 
and Vermont walked proudly into the Union upon her own 
terms, with colors flying in the very faces of the detested 
Yorkers. 


The mere suggestion of a possible necessity of making 
that fight all over again at this late day was enough to infuse 
life into the fine bronze statue overlooking Lake Champlain. 
But we think and hope and pray that the danger is past. 
The great and good father, out camping, had his ear to the 
ground one night and caught the music of the whetstone. 
Whereupon there promptly came out of Washington a state- 
ment that the matter would be adjusted without permitting 
the lion to bite off a mountain or two or lave its chops with 
purling streams. The latest reports indicate that the patriots 
await with serene courage the definite determination of the 
misunderstanding. They believe in the great and good father; 
they think he means well; they voted for him almost to a 
man. But preparedness, as he himself has said, is half the 
battle — and the oil is upon the flintlock, the grindstone is 
in the woodshed, the horn is by the anvil, the canoe is on 
the Onion.. Vermont again is ready. But what a lucky thing 
it was for the United States that the President happened 
to be caught in a peacemaking mood! Talk about indemni- 
ties! Say! 


President Jorpan, of Stanford University, is credited with 
discovering a new kind of taint. We read in the papers that 


‘Tuomas Wetton Stanrorp, of Melbourne, a brother of the 


late Senator Stanrorp, has offered to give to Stanford Univer- 
sity “an almost priceless collection of antiques, which he says 
were collected for him from Egyptian tombs by the astral body 
of a blacksmith mystic who took but twenty seconds for the 
round trip from Egypt to Australia.” Dr. Jorpan, it seems, 
has intimated that this collection, “including many articles 
of great value as antiquities,” won’t do for his university, his 
objection being based “on the openly avowed method of col- 
lecting it.” This is a very curious story. If we had not seen 
it in the Boston Transcript we should wonder whether it was 
really true. Accepting it as true, and the antiquities as good, 




































































it would seem as if Dr. JorDAN was overscrupulous in reject- 
ing them. It might not be considered honest for a flesh-and- 
blood human creature to go through the tombs of Egypt with- 
out leave, but who can say that our views of propriety should 
govern the action of astral bodies? We think Dr. Hapuey 
would accept the antiques, if they are worth having, and if 
they were come by in no worse way than the one described. 
Antiques are none the worse for being cracked. The fact 
that their collector seems a little cracked ought not neces- 
sarily to discredit them. 


The Rev. Dr. McArtuur says that Mr. Jonn D. ROCKEFELLER 
always gave “ his competitors in the oil business a chance to come 
into the Standard Oil Company.” What.is the old nursery jingle? 

“. .. and welcome Jittle fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


A chance to come in is apt to be undervalued by folks who 
want to stay out; nevertheless, those who took the Standard Oil 
chance and held on made some money. One of the things to 
the credit of our fellow countryman, whom Governor La 
Fouverte calls “the greatest criminal of the age,” is that he 
has always been faithful to his own stockholders. That is 
something, isn’t it? 


At this writing there are about thirty new. cases of yellow 
fever a day in New Orleans, and eight or nine deaths. The 
fever situation is now in charge of the United States Marine 
Hospital Service, under Dr. J. H. Wuire. Dr. Waite took 
charge under orders of Surgeon-General WyMAN, at the re- 
quest of the Mayor and Citizens’ Committee of. New Orleans. 
The Marine Hospital Service belongs to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Secretary Suaw is in full swing of beneficent 
activity, as commanding general, under the President, of the 
forees marshalled against the Stegomyia fasciata, the mos- 
quito that carries the yellow-fever germs. This mosquito, 
if left unmolested, carries on its deadly work of distribution 
until frost comes in November and kills it. Fighting the 
fever now is largely a matter of fighting this mosquito, 
killing it, preventing it, and shutting it out from the yel- 
low - fever cases which make it dangerous. To this end 
Secretary Suaw has been buying turpentine and rosin, and 
Dr. WuitrE has been organizing his army in New Orleans. 
The spread of the fever has been checked already, we are 
told. It is proposed to keep it, by quarantine measures, with- 
in the limits of the district now infected, and in that dis- 
trict to stamp it out without waiting for frost. We shall 
see how far that purpose will be realized. 


This deep study of the whereas and the howsomever is found in 
the department labelled “ Comment ” in HARPER’s WEEKLY: 


Why shouldn’t Mr. CuHauncey M. Depew, practising lawyer, have 
accepted a retainer from the Equitable if the Equitable saw fit to 
offer it? No reason in the world. But after he became Senator? 
Then, in the event of insurance legislation being proposed, where 
would have been his allegiance? 


“ Insurance legislation” in the United States Senate! Perhaps 
GeorGE Harvey forgets that such matters are under State control— 
not that of Congress.—Buffulo News. 


We have not forgotten that a bill designed to bring the in- 
surance companies under Federal jurisdiction was introduced 
in the body of which Mr. Derrw is a member at the last ses- 
sion by Senator Drypen, of New Jersey, and, if we mistake 
not, will come up for consideration next winter. Forgetful- 
ness is not synonymous with ignorance, anyhow. 


ALEXANDER MELviLeE Bett, who died August 7, was the son 
of ALEXANDER BELL, professor of elocution in London, and the 
father of ALEXANDER Granam Bett, the inventor—or, at least, 
the successful patentee—of the telephone. The sequence of 
studies that led to the telephone’ is interesting-to trace. We 
have Bett, the grandfather, a teacher of elocution; Bett, the 
father (who has just died), trained by his father in a mas- 
tery of vocal speech, and devoting most of his life to teach- 
ing the deaf to speak. He is credited with the invention of 
visible speech, and with the method of lip-reading which 
enables deaf persons to see the spoken words they cannot hear. 
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Bett, the son (ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL), trained to the 
hereditary profession, and taught to concern himself with 
sounds and the conveyance of them, was also devoted in early 
life to the training of the deaf to speak and in the use of 
visible speech. The great development in the use of electricity 
that came thirty-five years ago found him with his mind al- 
ready occupied with problems of sound and its transmission, 
and the Betti telephone followed. 


“When I told the cabman,” writes Mrs. Joun Lang, en- 
thusiastically, in the London Outlook, of the Fourth-of-July 
reception at Dorchester House, “to drive to the American 
Embassy, and for the first time in history he positively knew 
the way, I thrilled with patriotic pride. It marked an epoch.” 
An epoch? Yes. An epoch begun by the establishment of 
a precedent which will inevitably tend to render it impossible 
for a self-respecting man of moderate means, whatever his 
ability, to represent the United States at the court of St. 
James’s. And yet Mr. Croate lived quite respectably in 
Carlton House Terrace—and some thought he made a pretty 
good minister. 


The first number of the Boston Hvening T'ranscript, pub- 
lished seventy-five years ago last month, contained this an- 
nouncement : 

We bring to our work a poor talent, which we shall make sub- 
servient to our industry. We shall not mingle in the every-day 
warfare of politics, nor attempt to control public bias in abstract 
questions of religion or morality; our predilections are so firmly 
established that we do not believe them susceptible of much change 
or modification; but whilst we preserve the right of expressing 
our own opinions, we shall not combat with the prejudices of 
others. . . . It will be sometimes our misfortune to offend, but we 
shail be studiously observant of our phraseology and especially 
cautious that the offence is in the opinion, and not in the terms 
of its conveyance. We hope to.be permitted to “ pursue the noise- 
less tenor‘ of our way” without engendering hate or inducing 
acrimony. Personal attack is unworthy of notice — captious 
acerbity beneath it. We are aware that it is not now the mode to 
appear in such stinted robes as we have adopted, but we have 
chosen to set fashion at defiance, and study our own convenience. 
We therefore beseech tne reader to judge us impartially—not by 
the size of the casket, but by the value of its contents. 


In our daily reading of this interesting paper we fail to 
detect a sign of departure from this singularly high-minded, 
though somewhat restricted, policy. As its neighbor, the 
Herald, in ability, so is the Evening Transcript in eulture— 
preeminent among American newspapers. 


A well-informed correspondent points out an inadvertence 
committed by us in making GouverNeUR Morris, and not 
Tuomas JEFFERSON, the American minister to France, to 
whom the French Minister for Foreign Affairs remarked, 
“Vous remplace notre ami, M. le Docteur FRANKLIN”; and 
who replied, “ Non, M. le Ministre; je le suis; personne ne 
peut le remplacer.” It was, of course, JEFFERSON who imme- 
diately followed FRANKLIN, and to whom the remark would 
naturally be addressed. Morris came later. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY says: 

It would not be surprising if, as a natural sequence of her 
observations, Mrs. WArp should in due time paint a picture of the 
American girl. 

What’s the matter with ELeanor? Or doesn’t Colonel HARVEY 
reckon Vermont as part of America?—NSpringfield Republican. 


There is nothing the matter with ELEaNnor now. She is dead. 
While living she was both consumptive and English. Ver- 
mont, as noted elsewhere, is on friendly terms with the United 
States of America at present. 


The wheat crop is breaking the record in both quantity and 
quality; corn promises amazingly well; the steel-mills are in 
full blast; coal-mining is more remunerative than ever before 
to both operators and operatives; the railway and steamship 
companies are overtaxed with business; ship-building is de- 
veloping soundly and apace; savings-banks are overflowing; 
building has been resumed to a healthful degree in every 
city; there are no strikes; the merchants are doing a thriving 
business; books are selling as well as they deserve; the cook 
is still cooking; the goose hangs high. What’s the matter? 
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Aguinaldo and Taft 


Wuen the Filipinos needed a man to lead them against the 
Spaniards in 1896 (and a little more than two years afterward 
against the Americans), AGUINALDO stepped forward from the 
people’s ranks and led them: a young man, small, rather dull, ap- 
parently not the equal of those clever mestizos who had written 
or spoken most eloquently about freedom. But he was representa- 
tive. The secret of his power was in his character, which was 
simply that of the mass of the natives. His first proclamation, 
dated at Old Cavité, October 31, 1896, called upon the people to 
support a republican government like that of the United States 
of America. He was defeated; forced to admit, in the secret 
treaty of Biac-na-bat6, the postponement of his ideal, which was 
the recognition of a Philippine Republic as a sovereign state; 
forced into exile. Nevertheless, the popular movement against 
foreign control had not altogether ceased in May, 1898, when 
AGUINALDO’S return from exile was the signal for a fresh outbreak 
of patriotism; and during nearly six months immediately follow- 
ing Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay, AGUINALDO cherished the vain 
hope that the United States was going to fight with him to enable 
him to drive Spain out and finally to bring freedom in. The clever 
mestizos who had been educated in Europe seem to have taken 
from the first a more cynical view of the probable outcome. 
AGUINALDO, however, believed that an almost 
miraculous interposition had occurred. His ideal, his people's 
ideal, he was now to attain with the aid of a government which 
was his model, with the aid of a people representing to his mind 
all that was chivalrous, disinterested. General E. 8. Or1s has 
admitted that AGUINALDO was encouraged by citizens of the United 
States to organize an independent government. Early in May, 
1898, the Consul-General of the United States at Singapore in- 
formed our State Department that AGUINALDO’s policy embraced 
the independence of the archipelago. On June 10, 1898, Acut- 
NALDO addressed an appeal to President McKintey “ in the name 
of this people, which trusts blindly in you . . . to leave it free and 
independent”; in the proclamation of June 18 he said that the 
aspiration of his whole life, the final object of all his wishes and 
efforts, was the independence of the people of the Philippines; on 
June 23 he issued a decree whose first article stated that the aim 
of fighting and intriguing should be independence, a true republic. 
On June 25 another American consul-general wrote to him from 
Hong-kong that the United States was not actuated by the love 
of conquest or hope of gain. General T. M. ANDERSON reassured 
him by saying that in one hundred and thirty years we had estab- 
lished no colonies. General Merritt issued such a friendly procla- 
mation! Easy to understand, then, how this little man of the 
people, with his prepossessions, gave the flattering. push that sent 
such smooth, round expressions of amity rolling toward the goal 
of native desire—his own heart’s wish and his people’s: “ The 
naval and land forces of the United States came to give us our 
liberty!” He* wanted to- believe this, and did believe it: could 
not bear to listen to a certain dull warning from General Oris. 
It is well known that General Orts did explain to him carefully 
that no American officer, civil or military, had been authorized to 
promise that the United States would recognize the independence 
of the Philippine Islands; that Congress must take action before 
even the Executive could proclaim a definite policy; and that the 
policy to be proclaimed must conform to the will of the people 
of the United States expressed through their representatives in 
Congress. So matters stood—Americans promising, the United 
States as a nation non-committal. 

On September 1, 1900, the Tarr commission began its legislative 
and executive duties. The war had reached its worst phase. Re- 
sistance, constantly stimulated by the scattered guerrilla bands, was 
nearly universal. The ablest officers in our army were profoundly 
discouraged by the situation; they could see no way out of the 
(difficulty short of ten years’ fighting with the forces on the ground, 
or five years’ with an army one hundred thousand strong; and 
some of them asked whether it would ever be possible to bring the 
insurrection to an end. The TAFT commission saw more clearly. 
Adopting a friendly method of getting upon common ground with 
the natives, Governor Tarr consulted the latter in regard to all 
measures; detached large numbers of persons from the opposition 
by removing their grievances; built up the Federal party—a peace 
party, of course—which had the definite purpose of securing civil 
government, not in isolation, but under the United States. Tart, 
like AGUINALDO, looked to the people and relied upon them; in con- 
sultation with them removed long-standing causes of complaint; 
by the exercise of tact, won for himself the confidence which was 
AGUINALDO’s birthright; secured for the American government the 
allegiance cf many towns—this largely through the influence of 
the new Federal party which made rapid progress even in remote 
districts; organized provincial governments; visited many points 
in each of the main groups of islands, and tried to make a good 
impression in regard to the American character—nowhere a diffi- 
cult feat when visitors are on their good behavior and have the 
resources of a powerful nation’s government at command. TAFtT’s 
policy, his pacific and tactful measures, produced a revulsion of 


unquestionably 


feeling. Then, and as a result of the efficient cooperation of a 
civilian and the associated members of the civil commission, the 
army began to prosper in its work; long lists of surrenders and 
captures began to be published. The credit for the capture of 
AGUINALDO, early in 1901, did not, indeed, like some of the other 
achievements of that period, belong ‘mainly to the commission 
and its adherents among the natives. General FuNSTON’s un- 
scrupulous method in that exvloit produced the result. But that 
raid would hardly have been successful if Funston had found the 
countryside in arms, with no traitors to aid him against their 
former chief. The Filipino organization had been undermined 
diplomatically; otherwise, soldiers might have failed to eatch him, 
just as they had failed to entrap him in the Luzon Highlands at 
the beginning of 1900. As Civil Governor of the Philippines, Tarr 
did more than any other man has done for the continuity of 
Philippine dependence, and against that kind of independence 
which AGUINALDO at one time thought he had within his grasp. 
We enumerate those features of Tart’s policy which made it im- 
possible for this country to surrender the islands. He announced 
in general terms that the United States, before giving serious con- 
sideration either to the largest aspirations of the natives or to 
promises made to them by unauthorized persons, must test their 
capacity to avoid foolish and impracticable legislation; must wait 
till there has been a demonstration of the existence among them of 
that self-restraint which is indispensable to the growth of popular 
and effective self-government. He favored most earnestly the con- 
struction of railroads, and the long period during which our gov- 
ernment must be concerned about the fulfilment of contracts to be 
made with corporations was plainly indicated, a prominent feature 
of the plan being that an income was to be guaranteed on the in- 
vestment. He realized the dimensions of the problem in Sulu and 
Mindanao, yet made plans for solving it; and it was self-evident 
that the task of wearing down the peculiar Moro institutions could 
not be finished before a generation of slaves and_ slave-owners 
should have passed from the scene. More than all, he favored 
schools and colleges, calling for greater activity in the work carried 
on by Americans; and it was plain that the vast educational work 
begun and carried on in the islands by America was not a thing 
to be interrupted; that the duty it involved was not of such a 
nature that it could be transferred to an independent Filipino gov- 
ernment or to another Oriental nation. 

Press despatches from the Far East at the time at which we 
write bring together AGUINALDO’s name and the name of the man 
partly responsible for the ex-dictator’s capture and chiefly re- 
sponsible for the destruction of his hopes. AGUINALDO figures as a 
witness in a libel case tried at Manila, a browbeaten witness 
“pitifully rattled” by the prosecuting attorney’s cross-examina- 
tion; ostensibly a farmer, but under suspicion of too great famili- 
arity with certain bandits; submerged, with the cause he repre- 
sented, under the wave that carries on its crest a Secretary of War 
who is emphatically a civilian, an administrator, a man of peace. 
In this contrast is the significant part of our Philippine under- 
taking, as seen to-day. 





Britain, France, and the United States 


THERE has been of late some discussion in London, Paris, and 
New York newspapers of a suggestion that the United States 
should become a party to the cordial understanding which has ex- 
isted between Great Britain and France since Lord LANSDOWNE 
and M. DELCASSE negotiated a treaty by which many age-long dis- 


Great 


putes were settled. Nobody, of course, proposes that the United 
States should enter into a formal alliance with both or either of 
the other powers named. All that is advocated is such a friendly 
recognition of common interests as, in certain contingencies, might 
lead to cooperation. What Great Britain and France would have 
to gain from such a combination is obvious. The combined naval 
and financial resources of the three countries would be practically 
inexhaustible, and, consequently, their moral influence would be 
irresistible. Against the will of such a coalition no other nation 
could turn to account its mercantile marine, retain any trans- 
marine possessions, or cross the sea. Nor is this all. For pro- 
tracted military operations on land, or for internal development, 
Germany, Russia, Japan, and all other countries, except the three 
parties to the proposed combination, are dependent upon foreign 
loans. Very little, if any, money could be borrowed by any one 
of them against the concurrent opposition of the capitalists of 
London, New York, and Paris. Another effect of the suggested 
combination would be to assure to France the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of her existing league with Russia, and to England the con- 
tinuance of her present alliance with Japan. An almost cer- 
tain outcome of the situation thus created would be the in- 
definite adjournment of war in Europe or in Asia, and a close 
approach to universal peace. 

The desire to hasten the advent of world-wide peace would be 
the principal motive impelling the United States to enter into 
the Anglo-French understanding. The sincerity of our desire to 
substitute arbitration for the barbarism of warfare has. been 
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proved by our persistent and successful efforts to assure practical 
recognition and ‘sustained efliciency to the Hague tribunal. The 
fact that, at our Chief Magistrate’s request, the plenipotentiaries 
of Russia and Japan have met in conference at Portsmouth bears 
conclusive witness to the genuineness of our national wish to play 
a tranquillizing and beneficent part. We aspire to deserve the 
blessing that was pronounced upon the peacemakers. We should 
deem it at once a duty and an honor to use for the promotion of 
concord and harmony among mankind the high position that we 
have attained among the powers of the carth and the great and 
constantly increasing weight attached to our opinions. Whether 
our influence in the right direction would be enhanced by our be- 
coming in an overt and a definite way a party to the Anglo-French 
entente is, perhaps, a matter of question. If the purpose of that 
entente is pacific, progressive, and beneficent, as we understand 
it to be, and if-it does not contemplate the infliction of loss or in- 
jury upon Germany or any other country,:no interchange of diplo- 
matie notes is needed to secure for it. our hearty sympathy and 
moral support. Moreover, if the American people should be con- 
vineed that the rupture or weakening of that entente would be 
detrimental to the peace of the world and the happiness of man- 
kind, they would undoubtedly back their government in a» zealous 
effort to uphold it, even if the effort should be carried to the 
length of proclaiming the United States a party to the friendly 
understanding. 





Personal 


_ THE President made a hit with the entire world, from the Pope 
and London Times to Joun D. Crimmins, when he presented Rus- 
sia to Japan, expressed in diplomatic language a hope that the 
best would win, and finally called time. We guess “that, barring 
possibly T. Jerrerson, he is the only President we have had who 
could: speak really good French. He also speaks excellent Eng- 
lish. The most busy day was that which brought Secretary Suaw, 
Mr. Morcan, and Baron KANEKO, one after the other. The Presi- 
dent went to bed pretty tired that night. On Sunday he preached. 


King Oscar left Stockholm to spend his vacation on a small 
island ‘in the Kategar, wherever that may be, turning what there 
is left of his government over to Crown-Prince Gustave, who thus 
has a convenient opportunity to learn a rope or two. His Majesty 
was so distressed, physically and mentally, by the withdrawal of 
the Norwegians that the doctors said he must take a month or 
two off. We wish for him a speedy recovery. He is as good a 
king as we know. 

King Epwarp entertained the French navy off the Isle of Wight 
for the first time. Until lately Frenchmen have not visited much 
in English waters, although they have always regarded the King 
highly as a true sport.—The Princess of Wales has another baby. 
It’s a girl. 


The Kaiser is quiet. 


JAMES H. Hype and associates are enjoying a well-earned rest 
in Saratoga. —~ 
Mr. Roor is still in Labrador. Mr. FarrnanKs and Mr. Pshaw 


are fishing, too. 


The Russian is far-sighted. Probably Hopson would have got 
along all right if he had restricted his kissing to train conductors. 


Life, of course, is joking, in its rare way, when it hints that, 
in the opinion of the World, the only really truly honest man in 
New York is Mr. JoSEPH PULITZER. 


The country will be shocked to learn that Assistant-Secretary 
LooMIs was so “ fatigued” by his arduous labors in Paris that he 
must take a long rest, afd may have to give up diplomacy alto- 
gether. 


“Senator JouN Kean is serene these days,’ writes a Jersey 
correspondent. And why net, pray? It is not his term, but Sen- 
ator DrypEn’s, that is about to expire. And they do say that 
insurance presidents are not very popular just now! To see will 
be interesting. 


The best girl golf-player probably of her age is Miss MARGARET 
CARNEGIE. She is only eight years old, and does the nine holes at 
Skibo quite consistently in actual competition in the fifties—a feat 
not invariably accomplished by even her more painstaking and ex- 
perienced father. 


Justice BREWER made a wholly natural error when he attributed 
to Mr. CLEVELAND the maxim, “ Public office is a public trust.” It 
sounds peculiarly like him. As a fact, the phrase was used long 
before Mr. CLEVELAND’s day, and was shrewdly selected by DANIEL 
S. Lamont to serve as a motto in the ’84 campaign. 

Of the many journalistic minds now working notable reforms of 
various kinds through popular magazines the most searchingly 
eager probably is that of Mr. SAmueL S. McCiure, We wonder if 
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it is true that he remarked seriously once upon a time, “* What we 
want now more than anything’else is a snappy life of Christ!” 


Evidences multiply that Kiptine’s mind is running to empty’n’s. 
Ilis latest ‘story in the Century was absurdly commonplace com- 
pared with his early work, and now we have a new poem, of which 
the cable furnishes this sample stanza: 

They that dig foundations deep, 
Fit for realms to rise upon, 
Little honor do they reap 
Of their generation— 
Any more than mountains gain 
Stature till we reach the plain. 
It rhymes; that’s all. 

In 1852 Grorce Ape’s father started a bank in Morocco, Indiana, 
a place of seventy-odd inhabitants. He called it “the Bank of 
North America.” When Abr went out into the wilds of Chicago 
to seek his fortune he had to borrow some money from his parent. 
After a time one of his plays succeeded, and the father surrep- 
titiously went to see it. Finally, Ape returned to the paternal 
mansion, and, after supper, took a roll of bills from his pocket 
and proudly announced his intention of repaying the loan. ©The 
old gentleman looked at the bills a moment, and then said, “ GEORGE, 
how did you get that. money?” “From my plays, of course!” 
“ Well,” slowly said the father, “ you can keep it. I don’t want it.” 


Mr. Harry GravamM, a clever young Englishman now serving as 
private secretary to Lord Rosepery, has written some satirical 
verse, and published it in book form under the title Misrepre- 
sentative Men. Two of the “best stanzas,” according to the 
discriminating Spectator, are those describing our President’s 
daily life: 

At 6 a.m. he shoots a bear, 

At 8 he schools a restive horse, 
From 10 to 4 he takes the air,—- 

(He doesn’t take it all, of course) ; 
And then at 5 o’clock, maybe, 
Some colored man drops in to tea, 


At intervals throughout the day 

He sprints around the house, or if 
His residence is Oyster Bay, 

He races up and down the cliff; 
While sea-guils scream about his legs, 
Or hasten home to hide their eggs. 

Mrs. ArcHtIpALD LittLe is an Englishwoman who _ travels, 
observes, writes, and talks, Addressing the Society of American 
Women in London recently, she said: “I have just come home, and 
all the fashions seem so queer. When I saw that every woman’s 
dress opened up behind, it seemed to me that another worry had 
been added to life, even to that of poor man. Can’t we women 
look beautiful in dresses that open in front?” Probably not; but 
the distress might be alleviated somewhat by the use of hooks 
with humps. 


In this country the question of the authorship of A Publisher's 
Confessions was settled presumably by authority some time ago, 
but the Author, of London, raises it anew. “In some quarters,” 
it observes, “it Was assumed as a moral certainty that Mr. 
Water H. Pace was the outspoken correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, and one literary periodical has even published his 
portrait in that capacity; but now it is said that the want of 
literary tone, which is so sadly apparent, precludes this hypothe- 
sis; and another candidate, Mr. Grecory, of Boston, is brought 
forward.” The Mr. Grecory referred to, we are informed, is Mr. 
Eniot Grecory, sometimes of Newport and New York, but why 
he should be suspected of work sadly lacking “ literary tone” 
is beyond our ken. 


Miss May Surton, the eighteen-year-old California girl who 
went to England and won every tennis match she played, includ- 
ing the championship, won much praise by her simplicity of attire 
and businesslike methods. “Some ladies,” remarks the London 
Chronicle, “ have even gone so far during the week as to adventure 
their chance for the championship beneath a real pretty sun- 
bonnet. With Miss Surron all this is as nothing worth. In a 
plain, white sort of washer-woman’s blouse, without a collar, 
without a tie, without cuffs, with no appearance of a_waist- 
band, with a short ‘ three-quarter’ skirt, black stockings, and low 
white shoes—in short, with really no ornament at all save a 
pink ribbon tying up her bonny brown hair at the neck, as 
though to keep it out of the way—thus apparelled Miss Surron 
faces her opponents with an air of serene confidence that is quite 
refreshing. Magnificently muscular, she appears to care nothing 
for the minor graces, nor even the little tricks and dodges in 
which her male compatriots-delight. She is all for the rigor 
of the game. There is no tripping after the ball with her, no 
showing off her figure at the net. She just stands, near the base- 
line for the most part, and sends the ball over the net in ter- 
rible drives. Yet, with it all, there is nothing offensively mus- 
cular about her. She gives one the impression of being just a 
fine, strong, healthy, athletic American girl.” 
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The * Mayflower’ 
A general View of the Scene at Oyster Bay on the arrival of the Peace Envoys 



































Copyright, 1905, by Peter A. Juley 
M. Witté and Baron Roscn on their Way to the Conference at M. Sergius Witté, the Senior Russian Plenipotentiary to the 
Oyster Bay Peace Conference 


























The Japanese Party arriving at Twenty-third Street, New The Russian Envoys leaving Ticenty-third ‘Street for Oyster 
York, on their Way to Oyster Bay Bay 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE MEETING OF THE PEACE ENVOYS 
AT OYSTER BAY 


The photographs show scenes connected with the departure of the Japanese and Russian Peace envoys from New York for 
Oyster Bay on Saturday, August 5, where they were presented to cach other by the President on board the yacht “ Mayflower “ 
J Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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‘President Roosevelt boarding the “ Mayflower 
































Baron Komura coming up the Gangway of the “ Mayflower” The Arrival of M. Witté on the “ Mayflower” 





SCENES AT THE MEETING OF THE PEACE ENVOYS ON 
BOARD THE “MAYFLOWER” 


On the arrival at Oyster Bay of the U. 8. Cruiser “ Tacoma,” bearing the Japanese peace envoys, and of the “ Chattanooga,” 
bearing the Russian envoys, Baron Komura, M. Witté, and their suites went on board the President’s yacht, the * Mayflower,” 
where the envoys were formally introduced to each other by the President 

From stereographs copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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The Ship’s Company of the U. 8: 


HILE the engagement in the Korean Strait shows 

that the battle-ship is still preeminent as a fighter— 

still the incarnation of resistance and offence, majestic, 

superior,—it las also demonstrated that in naval im- 

portance the armored cruiser is easily next, the type 
combining high speed with the qualities of hard hitting and the 
ability to receive hard blows. 

To Americans this should be particularly interesting, as this 
country is now constructing a large number of the type, and for 
the first time in its history has assembled a division of these 
high-speed and high-class vessels with a rear-admiral in command. 

Until the battle of the Sea of Japan very little had been heard 
of the armored cruiser. But there was a time when some in this 
country were very much alert on the subject. That was in 1898. 
The writer recalls a day soon after the outbreak of the war 
with Spain, when Sampson called his battle-ship commanders to 
a conference on board his flag-ship, the New York. Cervera and 


his four armored cruisers were then somewhere on the ocean— 
no one knew where. This council, which comprised Captain 
Robley D. Evans, of the Jowa, Captain Henry C. Taylor, of the 


Indiana, and the Admiral’s Chief of Staff, Captain French E. 
Chadwick, of the New York, would have given much for that 
knowledge. 

“What a great pity,’ Captain Taylor said to the writer a 
few hours later, “that we are poor in armored cruisers— 
have so few of the type which the enemy possesses! He has four, 
we only two. If we had two more like the Brooklyn or the 
New York, the two we now possess, the problem would be very 
much simplified. These could be sent out to gain touch with 
the enemy, and having gained it their speed would enable them 
to force an encounter. But as we have only two of the type, we 
must hold these two in reserve while we guess the enemy’s where- 
abouts and his intentions.” 

Since then ten vessels of this speedy type have been author- 
ized by Congress, and for the first time in the history of this 
country four of these newer ones have now been assembled as an 
armored-cruiser division with a flag-officer in command. 

It was the writer’s fortune to be on board the Colorado when 
that pioneer vessel of the new armored fleet went out for her 
trial run over the Cape Ann course. That test is so recent that 
all may remember the importance which attached to it, as it in- 
volved not so much the trial of one vessel as the test of a type. 
The six vessels which this one represented aggregated 96,000 
tons of navy strength, or of navy weakness, as it might have 
proved; of $30,000,000 well invested, or $30,000,000 misappro- 
priated. But this fine vessel did more than was expected of her 
in the way of speed, and her three fleet sisters, which were sub- 
sequently sent over the same course, have lived up to their con- 
tract gait. These are the Pennsylvania, the West Virginia, and 
the Maryland. They are all rated at a 22-knot-an-hour speed 
when going under full draught; and, according to a recent cal- 


so 
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Armored Cruiser “ Pennsylvania” 


culation by an eminent naval expert, there are no more than 
four merchant steamships afloat which these vessels could not 
overhaul in a straightaway race. 

Two others of this model are now in course of construction, and 
nearing completion: the California and the South Dakota, build- 
ing on the Pacific coast. There are still four more which this 
country will soon send afloat—four later and greater types—this 
class being represented by the J'ennessce and Washington and 
the more recently authorized North Carolina and Montana. 

The following table is interesting as showing in how few re- 
spects the battle-ship and the armored cruiser diverge. For the 
comparison, the battle-ship Connecticut and the armored cruiser 
West Virginia have been selected as type vessels of their re- 
spective class. 





Battle-ship Armored Cruiser 








Connecticut. West Virginia. 

Displacement ....... 16,000 tons. 15,138 tons. 
LT) eee Senn 456.4 feet. 502 feet. 
eo | Ua eo ee 76.10 feet. 69.6 feet. 
Horse-power ........ 16,500 23,000 
BORER os cio ska exesies 18 knots. 22 knots. 
Contract price....... $4.212,000 $3,885,000 

( 4 .12-inch. 4 8-inch. 
Main battery...... 88-inch. 14 6-inch. 

2 7-inch. 18 3-inch. 

( 20 3-inch. 30 rapid fire and ma- 


Secondary battery. ? 3 


=> 
= 


machine-guns. chine guns. 


Steaming radius at 10 

knots 
Normal coal-supply. . 
Side armor at water- 


5000 
900 tons. 


5000 
900 tons 


6 inches. 








LO SR ete eaters 13 inches. 
Turret armor... ...... 14 inches. 6Y, inches. 
Or 15.10 inches. 6 inches. 





It will be seen from this that the chief difference is that the 
armored cruiser, while being faster than the battle-ship, has 
less armor protection and carries a lighter battery. Despite their 
recent excellent showing, there are some navy officers who dis- 
-eredit the type, and one has asserted that nobody seems able to 
state the probable occasion when the particular combination of 
relatively light armor, light armament, and great speed, which 
characterizes vessels of the armored-cruiser type, would be as 
valuable as the combination which is found in a battle-ship. 

In the opinion of this officer, the building of ten armored 
cruisers, with insufficient powers of both offence and defence, in 
preference to ten magnificent battle-ships, is a mistake. Now, as 
these ships are exceedingly good as ships, the mistake, he adds, 















































seems to be, not an engineering 
or constructional mistake, but 
a military mistake—a mistake 
made by men who had devoted 
more study to engineering than 
to strategy. Summed up, it 
may be said that the ideal 
fighting-ship has not yet been 
produced. V. EE. Cuniberti, 
the chief naval architect of the 
Italian navy, says that the ones 
which most nearly approach it 
are the Vittorio Emanuele and 
the Regina Elena, now under 
construction for Italy. 

* England, France, and the 
United States,” says this well- 
known authority, ‘ acknowl- 
edging that it is not possible to 
have line-of-battle-ships of high 
speed, consider it © indispensa- 
ble to attain it in their armored 
cruisers. But this at once re- 
veals a weakness; the 23-knot 
speed of the armored cruiser 
Drake will not increase the 
speed of the battle-ship Bul- 
wark by even a quarter of a 
knot.” 

This authority adds that the 
two new vessels now building 
for the Italian navy more near- 
lv combine the qualities of high 
speed, adequate armor pro- 
tection, and effective gun power 
than do any others so far pro- 
jected. These vessels are to 
carry the battle-ship battery of 
two 12-inch, twelve 8-inch, and 
twelve 3-inch rifles. They are 
to be protected by ten inches of 
steel armor, and to have the 
armored - cruiser speed of 22 
knots an hour. 

The Colorado and her class 
carry a main battery of four- 
teen 6-inch rifles in a heavily 
armored central superstructure, 





eight of the guns being in sponsoned turrets, and capable of direct 
fore-and-aft fire. In addition, there are four 8-inch rifles, mounted in 
pairs, two in a turret, placed forward, and two in one placed aft. 
This gives the type a broadside fire of four 8-inch and seven 6-inch 
guns. The weight of metal thrown is inferior to that of a first- an American 
class battle-ship, but their speed is such as will enable them to 
outrun any battle-ship yet constructed. 

The Montana and the North Carolina are to be even more pow- 
an engine-power which should give the 


erfully armed, and, with 
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Rear-Admiral Willard H. Brownson, in Command of the Armored 


Cruiser Division 








out a piratical steamship. 
Detroit, 
sent its peremptory challenge to a Brazilian war-ship to disturb 
During the war with Spain he ren 
dered conspicuous service as commander of the auxiliary cruiser 
Yankee. 

Saving Captain Royal R. Ingersoll, of the Maryland, all the com- 
manding officers of this new fleet, including Admiral Brownson, are 


speed of the “express” racers 
of the transatlantic, will have 
also a beavy protection against 
vun-fire. To give some idea of 
the enormous energy pent with- 
in these vessels, some compari- 
sons may be useful. Take, for 
instance, the Colorado. The 
horse-power which that vessel 
has developed more than equals 
the united energy of a quarter 
of a million of men. Installed 
in a locomotive-engine it could 
whirl six hundred passenger- 
cars over a track at the rate of 
a mile a minute. Six hundred 
passenger - cars would stretch 
over a distance of twelve miles, 
and these could carry an army 
of 36,000 men. 

The officers that have been 
assigned to this new fleet are 
some of the best known in the 
American navy. The flag-offi- 
cer is Rear-Admiral Willard H. 
Brownson, lately superintendent 
of the: Naval Academy. Were 
he so inclined, his means are 
such as would almost enable 
him to maintain a_ private 
yacht of the size of the armored 
cruiser which is his flag-ship. 
But no ollicer in the naval 
service is more devoted to his 
profession than he, and al- 
though independently wealthy, 
he prefers the simple, yet 
strenuous life of those who 


Make the wars, 
And keep the laws, 
And live on yellow peas. 


Grave, courteous, alert, and 
preeminently capable, this offi- 
cer possesses an enviable record 
which extends back to his 
earliest days in the service, 
when, as commander of a boat 


expedition in 1870, he did valiant and successful work in cutting 
He subsequently commanded the cruiser 


of the Brazilian insurrection 














The three U. S. Men-of-war which have borne the Name “ Pennsylvania ”—the Ship-of-the-line, the Stcamfrigate, and the Armored 
Cruiser of To-day 
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The Wardroom of the U. 


S. Cruiser 


Effect are Sacrificed to Utility 


New-Yorkers. Captain Conway H. Arnold, who commands the 
West Virginia, was born in New York city; Captain Duncan Ken- 
nedy, commander of the Colorado, hails from Albany; and Captain 
T. C. MeLean, commander of the Pennsylvania, is also a New- 


Yorker. 


The senior officer of this quartette of captains is Captain Con- 


way Hillyer Arnold. Born in New York city, he entered the Naval . 


Academy in 1863. He graduated four years later, and saw his 
first sea duty on the old steam-frigate Minnesota. Commissioned 
as lieutenant in 1871, he was that year assigned as aide to Rear- 
Admiral Stringham; then followed a period of duty on the South 
Atlantic Station, followed by one of shore duty in the Naval 
Observatory. His next sea duty was on the Hartford, and was 
then assigned to duty as tlag-lieutenant of Rear-Admiral Trenchard, 


commanding the North At- 
lantie fleet. From this duty 
he went to command the 
Wyandotte, then to the Lan- 
caster, flag-ship of the Euro- 
pean Station. Since then he 
has served on numerous other 
vessels, including the Mianto- 
nomah, the Nipsic, the Galena, 
and the Philadelphia. 

Captain Royal Rodney In- 
gersoll, who commands the 
Maryland, is next in rank. 
Entering the Naval Academy 
in 1864, he graduated in 1868, 
and since then has served on 
most all of the important 
ships of the old navy and on 
many of the new, and always 
with distinguished credit. 
Next in rank comes the com- 
mander of the Colorado, Cap- 
tain Duncan Kennedy. There 
is a semigovernment publica- 
tion, in which many navy 
officers are invited to inscribe 
their biographies. With rem- 
iniscences that might fill a 
volume, all this modest officer 
has to say about iiimself is 
thus: 

3orn in Albany, New York. 
Entered Naval Academy July 
20, 1864; graduated, 1868; 
Delaware and Troquois, 
Asiatic Station, 1868-70. Pro- 
moted to ensign, 1869; to 
master, 1870; Guerriere, 
European Station, 1870-2. 
Promoted to lieutenant, 1872; 
Torpedo Station, 1872-3; Pen- 
sacola, Pacifie Station, 
1873-6; Naval Academy, 


* Pennsylvania,” showing how Luxury and Decorative 


Virginia underwent inspection by a 































1876-9; practice-steamer May- 
flower, 1876-7; Pensacola, Pa- 
cific Station, 1879-82; Naval 
Academy, 1882-4;  practice- 
ship Dale, 1883; Lancaster, 
European Station, 1884-5; 
Lancaster, South Atlantic 
Station, 1885-7; War College, 
Newport, 1887-9; Secretary 
to Navy-Yard Site Commis- 
sion, Gulf of Mexico and 
South Atlantic coasts, 1889; 
Board. of Organization, 
1889-90; Yorktown, Pacific 
Squadron, July, 1890, to 
June, 1893; Torpedo Station, 
Newport, June, 1893, to date. 
Promoted lieutenant - com- 
mander May 15, 1893. 

Captain T. C. McLean, who 
commands the Pennsylvania, 
went to the Academy from 
New York in 1864. He grad- 
uated from that institution in 
1868, taking the prize flag 
for the best-drilled company 
in the battalion. Soon after 
his commission as master he 
was commended for gallant 
conduct in the assault on the 
Korean forts, where he com- 
manded the bluejackets of the 
Benecia. His attainments in 
scientific pursuits were so 
notable as to cause the gov- 
ernment to appoint him as 
one of its delegates to the 
International Electrical Con- 
gress at Paris, where he was 
elected vice-president on the 
jury- of awards on_ instru- 
ments of precision. 

A short time ago the West 
naval board which, during a 


run from Newport, Rhode Island, to Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
tested everything most thoroughly aboard the ship from her guns 


to her engines. 
° Under forced 


made 2114 knots, although she 


had not been in dry dock for a period cf eight months. This 
speed was only about half a knot slower than what she accom- 


plished on her official speed trial. 


It was considered, therefore, an 


especially good performance, as the engine-room force was not 


complete in all its features. 


In testing the guns every one of them was fired with full service 
charge at several angles, and no imperfections were discovered. 
Captain Arnold, the commander of the West Virginia, was highly 
pleased by the showing made by his ship. 
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One of the “ Pennsylvania’s’ 


Thirty-two Boilers. 


The Horse-power generated by this Type 


of Vessel represents the united energy of about a Quarter of a Million Men 
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Second, “ Tangle” Third 





The Finish of the “ Saratoga Special ”—“ Mohawk II.’ First, “ Voorhees 
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The “ Saratoga Special ”’—the Field turning into the Stretch 


THE RACING SEASON AT SARATOGA—THE RUNNING OF 
THE “SARATOGA SPECIAL” 


The “ Saratoga Special,” for two-year-olds, was run at Saratoga on August 5. The event resulted in a close struggle between 
. 2's ’ , : . “vy there ? 
Racing-Commissioner John Sanford’s “ Mohawk IT.” and Senator McCarren’s “ Voorhees.” The former won in 1.07, “ Voorhees 
ae 


finishing second, and “ Tangle” third. The Saratoga meet will come to an end August 25, when the interest of turf-lovers 
will be transferred to Coney Island, where the midsummer meet is announced to last from August 26 to September 9 
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The Scene of the International Cricket Match at Staten Island, 





International Cricket in America 





The New York Team in the Field; Marylebone at the Wicket 








By T. C. Turner 


NE hundred and fifty-four years have passed since the 
first recorded international cricket match was played 
and won in New York by the home team against eleven 
Londoners. Many an exciting game, in and around New 
York, has since passed into history, but without doubt 

the most brilliant event in the city’s long cricket career took place 
on the greensward of the Staten Island Cricket Club on August 
4 and 5, when a picked eleven of the local talent met an English 
team from the Marylebone Club of London. 

All the circumstances were propitious. The famous old club, 
with its thirty-three years of glorious tradition, had, last year, 
apparently been doomed to pass into the hands of a speculating 
builder, but had been rescued, at the last moment, by the generosity 
of a loyal Staten-Islander, Mr. W. J. Gordon, and two hundred 
and fifty of the best of the islanders had rallied again around the 
old standard, 

Cricket was in the club air again, and, in the very nick of ’ 
time, came Philadelphia’s invitation to the Marylebone Club to 
send over a team, that they might return the compliment 
in sport and hospitality which the Philadelphia and Haverford 
teams had enjoyed in England in 1903 and 1904. Such an oppor- 
tunity could not be allowed to pass without New York having a 
share in the possibilities of the spert; and it was arranged, through 
the Metropolitan District Cricket League, that a two days’ match 
should be sandwiched in between the series of games to be played 
by the Marylebonians at Philadelphia and those arranged for in 
Canada. The matches at Philadelphia had presented no abnormal 
features, and had received perhaps a little less notice than usual 
in the metropolitan daily press. The visitors had both won and 


lost to the Gentlemen of Philadelphia, even as Lord Hawke’s team 
had in 1891, and had drawn a match with the eighteen Philadel- 
phia colts; but, somehow or another, an impression gradually 
pervaded the cricket world that the New York match would be 
one to remember. 

That this expectation would bear fruit was evident before the 
match had begun. <A preliminary stroll round the nets, where 
practice soon began, confirmed the bélief that there would be good 
cricket. All the war-horses of cricketing New York were there. 
The veteran Cobb, bronzed and alert as a lad; Long Laurie, with 
his long reach, both with bat and ball; Hurditch, armed cap-a-pie 
for his old place of trust, to keep the wicket; Worm, getting ready 
some of his puzzles; and Poyer and Steinthal and Durant and 
Smart and Maepherson and Curran and Kelly. 

The eleven got together in time to be looked over, and they were 
worth it. Every man of them the product of that modern, out- 
door, university athletic life which is the salvation of nations. 
Their captain, Mann, learned his cricket on the famous field of 
Harrow, from which he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
became the captain of the university team this year. Eyre went 
from Harrow to Pembroke College, Cambridge. Wylde from the 
same school to Magdalen College, Oxford, and Hopley from Har- 
row to Trinity College, Cambridge. McDonell played first for 
his school at ancient Winchester, and afterwards for Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Stowe matriculated from the same 
school to Exeter College, Oxford; and Hunter from the same school 
to New College, Oxford. Godsell went from Clifton School to Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. Napier from Marlboro to Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Payne from Wellington to Trinity College, Cam- 





























bk. W. Mann, Captain of the winning Marylebone Team 





M. R. Cobb, Captain of the New York Team 




































































H. J. Wylde, Marylebone 


C. P. Hurditch, New York CC. A; 





Worm, New York 


Members of the Contesting International Cricket Teams 


bridge, and Henley from Forest to Oriel, Oxford. Every man of 
them, too, after playing for his school and college, has played for 
his university, a distinctly higher honor. 

The visitors went in first, amidst applause, which was as cordial 
for one side as the other. Indeed, let it be set down here, to 
cover both days’ play, that the score seemed to give little anxiety 
to anybody, and every point made by one team or the other re- 
ceived its meed of praise. Indeed, I saw what few spectators 
did, one of the New York men in the field get a hard cut on his 
finger in successfully catching an Englishman out, and another 
of the English players quietly slid into the field and stood substi- 
tute for him, while he had his finger doctored. During the play 
a ball came along which, if it had reached the boundary, would 
have counted four runs; the English substitute was after it like 
a deer, and saved its reaching the boundary very smartly, by rea- 
son of which it counted only one run. 

Cobb, the veteran, started the bowling, with the sun in his eyes, 
to the batting of Eyre, a six-foot giant with a tremendous reach, 
who played cautiously as soon as he understood Cobb’s tactics. 
Wylde, once or twice, seemed to break free from the fear of it, 
but even he took refuge quickly again in defensive play. Worm 
took the opposite end with quite a different delivery, one which 
would be challenged as an unorthodox throw by many clubs. He 
is tall and wiry, with an arm which makes a tremendous circle, 
and delivers a very swift ball, with more break than is usual at 
that pace. Unfortunately, he got a severe blow on the leg, in 
stopping a ball which came back at him at a_ tremendous 
pace, and although he later returned to his post, it handicapped 
him. 

When Worm found his leg was failing him, Kelly took his end, 
and at once clean bowled Wylde, who by this time was getting 
well set. Kelly had bowled only seven overs when, in taking a 
very swift return from Stow, he got his finger so buckled that he 
was out of the bowling for the rest of the match. This was another 
misfortune, for Kelly is not only an old reliable bowler, but he 
is left-handed, and sometimes that bothers the batsman con- 
siderably. Incidentally, it illustrated the value of frequent changes 
of bowlers, for Worm, who took Kelly’s place, clean bowled Henley 
almost at once. 


Hurditch kept the wicket all through the two days with marked 
vigilance and skill: indeed, next to Cobb, he was the most valuable 
man in the New York team, in a position few care to, or can, fill. 
The fielding of the New- Yorkers was excellent, even in com- 
parison with that of their rivals, which is according it high praise 
indeed. 

When it became the turn of the visitors to set the field for 
the play of the New-Yorkers, it was evident that it set mainly for 
catches in the slips. The ball was entrusted to Napier and Henley, 
both very fast bowlers, with phenomenally long, quick runs up 
to the wicket and deliveries which looked as if the ball came out 
of a whirlwind of swirling arms. Hunter was another very fast 
bowler. He came down to the wicket as if he was in a hurdle- 
race, and delivered the ball from away up in the air. Captain 
Mann, who opened the bowling in the second innings, delivered in 
a more orthodox form, but he was not so prolifie in wickets. The 
bowler who most puzzled the New-Yorkers, and whom they could 
not master or play with profit, was McDorell, who, in the second 
innings, took six wickets. His run behind the wicket was long and 
quick, and it looked as if his delivery must be very swift; but, 
just at the wicket, all this changed, in a most mysterious way, 
and he delivered a medium to slow ball, with a most unreliable 
deceptive twist in it, very like Cobb’s. 

Neither the batting nor the bewling of the visitors was at 
all comparable, for quality, to their fielding. That was as near 
perfeetion as is ever likely to be reached, both in execution and 
placing. A ball seldom got by them, and when it did, the pace the 
runner took was a revelation; and when they overhauled it they 
picked it up on the run, with either hand, and returned it with 
the rapidity and precision of first-rate baseball. Their backing up 
each other, too, was a delight to see. Clockwork could not have 
been more perfect. No wonder that the snap of it evoked frequent 
and well-earned applause. Especially was this so on the second 
day; and they played the game up to the last ball, as if the fate 
of the game depended upon it, when, of course, they had the game 
won and fifty runs to spare. 

The results, broadly, were that the Marylebone made 95 runs in 
the -first innings and 146 in the second; the New-Yorkers 96 in 
the first and 95 in the second. 






































J. L. Poyer, New York 


H. C. McDonell, Marylebone 


A. G. Laurie, New York 


Members of the Marylebone and New York Teams 
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F you go up the line of 
railway that flanks the 
broad waters of the 
satiscan River, to a point 
about seventy miles above 

Quebec, you can stand on the 

track, or the platform of a sta- 

tionary car, make your cast, and 
land a trout—that is, if you 
happen to be a good fly-caster. 

All this is on the eastern edge 

of a semiwilderness, like that 

in which the Irish guide said it 
seeined as if the hand of man 
never had set foot. The far- 
western side of this wilderness 
is called the Highlands of 

Ontario, and it is here one en- 

ters the Muskoka country. 

These are vacation days to 
the business man. who, if he 
drops into a day-dream for a 
moment after luncheon, often 
seems to hear the tumbling of 
black waters over rocks, and 
the swish of the line as it flies 
on its mission of conquest. In 
the Rangeley country, in Michi- 
gan’s upper peninsula and Wis- 
consin’s pools, in the semiset- 
tled portions of New York and 
Pennsylvania, there are a host 
of fugitives from business and 
professional life. But there is 
another procession of steadily 
growing ranks, and it sets to- 
ward the .woods and lakes of 
Canada. 

While all Eastern men and 
an increasing number of West- 
erners take annual vacations, 
the vacation method is chan- 
ging. Idleness no longer suf- 
fices. Brain and muscles find 
greatest rest in new employ- 
ment, different surroundings, in 
company with types of human- 
ity the city never sees. The 
number of business men at the 
summer resorts of fashion is 


yearly dwindling. If they cannot locate a hitherto undiscovered 
country, at least they can find sections where Nature more than 


holds her own. 


Three of us, city-worn and with grave cases of the woods fever, 
were deep in discussion of where best to go, when a fourth man, 
who knew our difficulties, saluted us with, “ I’ve heard of a com- 
paratively near-by place where it is never necessary for a man to 
Here, indeed, was a novelty. So a few 
days later found us northward bound from Toronto as fast as the 


lie about his fishing.” 


A Vacation in the Woods of Canada 


By Charles C. Johnson 

















The Guide and a 43-pound Maskinonge which he Caught 





whirling wheels of the Mus- 
koka express would carry us. 

While to him who knows it 
not the term Muskoka is mean- 
ingless, to the initiated come 
visions of lake and river, clear- 
ing and forest, thoughts of long 
breaths and sighs of content, 
Irom the moment we boarded 
the steamer at Muskoka wharf, 
112 miles north of Toronto, 
the complaint - book was _ lost. 
We had made a beginning, and 
as we steamed up through Mus- 
koka Lake it was agreed that 
the first man who worried 
about the end of the trip should 
be fined. 

Although but one Lake Mus- 
koka exists, there are about 
eight hundred of the Muskoka 
lakes, ranging in size from a 
trout-pond to Lakes Muskoka, 
Rosseau, and Joseph. It was 
decided to make our first halt 
at Beaumaris, on Lake Mus- 
koka, because we heard mar- 
vellous stories of the black bass 
and pickerel in Brandy Lake, 
three miles away. 

We were told that the bass 
there ran from one to four 
pounds, and the pickerel from 
six to twenty. Curiously 
enough, this proved to be the 
truth. We fished with both 
flies and spoons. To be sure, 
we did not get a strike every 
east of the fly, nor did the 
spoon always win victims, but 
our first day’s catch was sixty 
fish, mostly bass, from one to 
three pounds, averaging large. 
What this means only the man 
who knows the queer feeling in 
the throat and the curious 
tremor of the muscles experi- 
enced while playing the black 
bass—a fish that always dies 
game—can understand. 


Our guide told us this story, which he vowed by the shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré was true: He said his companion on one 


trip was playing a small fish and had him about tired out, when 


suddenly he had a terrific strike that nearly doubled up his rod. 
Finally, he got his catch to the canoe, when, to his amazement, 
he found it to be an eighteen-pound pickerel with a two-and- 
one-half-pound bass half-way down his throat. The bass was the 
fish that had been hooked, but the pickerel landed him before the 
fisherman. So savagely did the pickerel grip its prey that its 
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Netting a Pickerel on Lake Rosseau 




















Our Guide and Camp-fire at Brandy Lake 


hooked teeth set in so deeply it could not let go. Four days of 
the kind of sport that furnishes material for fish- stories made 
us long, for variety’s sake, for fields and pastures new. In camp 
that night a chance guest suggested that we try the Moon River. 
We had heard some mention of the Moon, all in its favor, and so, 
on motion of “ Many Meals,” as we christened our Wall Street 
companion, we made a start, the day following, for the Moon. 
This river is the outlet of the three largest of the Muskoka lakes, 
leading into Georgian Bay. It puts out of Muskoka at Bala, 
racing over a twenty-foot fall of shelving rock and boulders. 
This is the real wilderness. From the time Bala is left until 


Georgian Bay is reached the chances are that not a person, even 
£ 


«a bushranger, will be met. Strictly speaking, the Moon is the 
Muskoka for a while after it leaves Bala, and as you drop down 
toward Georgian Bay you find that it becomes the Muskosh. It 
seemed to us, as our canoes swept along, that the river must have 
cut its way by sheer force through the forest and solid rock. 
Narrow and swift of current, with its tall cliffs and wooded 
shores, it formed the ideal of solitude. Not a sound, save the 
song of the wood-birds and the plash of the guide’s paddle. 

At points along the Moon, where sharp bends cause eddying of 
the current and quiet spots inshore, are weed-beds; and _ here, 
not long after leaving Bala, we had our first experience with a 
maskinonge, that king of all the pike family. We had thought 


the bass of Brandy Lake furnished as near an approach to 


‘elysium as a fisherman can hope for, but how their glories paled 


after the first maskinonge took the spoon! It required half 
an hour to land him, and I would give much for a photograph of 
his last jump and rush. Certainly, in all our trip, we took no 
other fish who fought so bravely. He tipped the scales at nine- 
teen and a half pounds. The “lunge,” as the guides name him, 
lives mostly in the weeds, and it is by the spoon that one best 
learns to know him. 

It is the wise man who, after he has canoed down the Moon 
a way, takes his guide’s advice and stops at “Lunge” Lake, 
which, ten miles from Bala, is separated from the river only by 
a stretch of marsh-grass and water-lily pads. Here is the real 
home of the maskinonge, and our day there was a series of 
skirmishes and hard-fought battles that finally led us to beat a 
retreat as twilight neared, tired out, but with abundant spoils 
of war. 

Quiet little stream that the Moon often seems to be, it has its 
falls and rapids. Just as one is becoming entranced by the peace 
and quiet of it all, a faint roar, that grows and grows, is heard. 
“ Portage soon, m’sieu,” the guide says, and so it proves. Still, 
you do not mind the carry, for it is pleasant variety, although 
you are not sorry when it is time to turn in. Most notable of all 

(Continued on page 1203.) 
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Togo’s Victory as seen from his Flag-ship 





By one of the Staff-Officers under Admiral Togo 


The author fought through the battle, in company with Admiral Togo, on the bridge of the flag-ship ‘‘ Mikasa” 


DMIRAL TOGO was ready: his plan for the reception of the 
Russian fleet—ripened in the quiet hours of his cabin— 
covered, in its. original form, four days and nights. On 
the chart, it stretched from a point off the Saishu Island 
northward to the waters in front of. Vladivostok. He di- 

vided his programme into seven sections. The weather conditions 
of the 27th of May, however, prevented him from carrying out 


the first and second sections. As for the sixth and the sev- 
enth, they were not needed: the battle came to an end with the 
fifth. So it came to pass that the historic action was opened with 


the third section of the admiral’s original plan. It was an open 
and frontal attack with the main strength of our united squadrons, 
and in daylight. The fourth section of the programme called 
for a torpedo attack by night, with the entire strength of our 
flotillas, taking up the fight where the heavier ships should leave 
it. Meanwhile, according to the fifth section, the first and. sec- 
ond squadrons, composed of battle-ships and armored cruisers, 
were to race north under cover of night, outsteam the Russians, 
and gather at the rendezvous off the Liancourt Rocks. There they 
were to stretch picket-lines east and west, and wait for the rem- 
nant of the hostile ships making for their only objective, Vladi- 
vostok. 

It was a new application of a time-honored tactical principle— 
of meeting the onset of the principal strength of the enemy with 
your main strength and gathering the fruits of victory with your 
auxiliary. 

The causes which made possible the sinking of many battle- 
ships in this action were three: the stormy weather, heavy loads 
of coal aboard the Russians, and the heavy list, owing, as I think, 
to the structural defects of some of the battle-ships. Although all 
these are accidental, the conclusion is still inevitable: the cen- 
tral strength of a fleet is in its battle-ships. 

rhe most dramatic element in the battle was, beyond all ques- 
tion, the behavior of our torpedo tlotillas. Too impatient for the 
fall of the sun, they made more than one desperate effort to dash 
ahead in the broad daylight. The evening was already fading in 
the west and the sea was literally mantled with the smoke from the 
funnels, from the shells, and from the burning ships. All this 
emphasized the grim and deadly aspect of the scene. Masts gone, 
funnels ripped open, and some of them wrapped in flames, the 
Russians, nevertheless, kept themselves in line. They seemed to 
be bent on cutting « blood path through the cordon of our envel- 
oping movement. And our ships which faced them, although vie- 
torious, showed the sears of the battle. With some, masts were 
missing: others carried shell-holes on the hulls. Here and there, 
through the gathering dusk, threading through the dense belch- 
ings of smoke, one could see the flashes of fire. Turning our 
faces once again in the direction of the heroic remnant of the fleet 
that had fought so splendidly and so hopelessly, we saw a sight 
that went straight to our hearts. <A ship of the Borodino type 
was standing away from her comrades, all clothed with flame 
and smoke. Our torpedo-boats were madly kicking away the waves 
in their haste to get at her.—it made one think of a pack of 
starving wolves on the trail of hapless cattle. 

As the night closed in, the heavier vessels of the united squadron, 
obeying the instructions given beforehand and fulfilling the fourth 
section of the general tactics of Admiral Togo, drew away from the 
field of action at high speed, and headed for our rendezvous near 
the Liancourt Islands. Looking back we could the search- 
lights of the enemy cutting the darkness of the night into tatters. 


see 


The winds brought the news of the incessant cannonading; they 
told the story of the tierce onset of our torpedo flotillas, which we 
could not see. We felt sure, however, knowing their superb ability 
and daring, that at least they would be able to hunt down pne or 
two of the important vessels of the Russian fleet, and either sink 
them outright or put them out of the battle-line. It was a sav- 
age night for those frail shells; and we naturally could not help 
thinking of the comrades who were translating themselves, with 
such splendid daring and cheerfulness, into the guardian ghosts of 
our imperial Jand amid the storm of the sea and skies and of the 
shells of the Russians. But we hastened to the battle-field of the 
morrow. 

Later we found that the torpedo attack accomplished a result 
past all expectations. The battle-ships Sissoi Veliki and Navarin 
and the armored cruisers Admiral Nakhimoff and Vladimir Mono- 
makh were all completely wrecked. Only two of them, the NSissoi 
Veliki and the Admiral Nakhimoff, managed to keep afloat till 
the following morning. 

The sea was calmer on the 28th, and almost at sunrise our fifth 
squadron discovered a Russian squadron composed of the 
Nicholai I. and four other ships. We were at once advised through 
wireless telegraph. At about ten in the morning, steaming south 
in search of them, we were able to surround them at a point some 
ten knots south of Takushima, or Take Island. 

“Ten yu to Shinjo ni yori ”°—* By the help of Heaven and of the 
gods”: so opens Admiral Togo’s official story of the battle of 
Nippon Sea. As long as human knowledge falls short of the per- 
fect, Heaven always presides over the council-chamber that de- 
cides for victory or defeat. After having reached the limit. of 
human effort, the soldier is always brought face to face with the 
decree of Heaven; and none, however brave, may avoid it. The 
lifting of the fog on the morning of the 28th, which gave us a 
clean and wider horizon, was one of the most powerful factors 
in giving us the fruits of victory. And when one stops to con- 
sider the matter carefully, he will be surprised at the number 
of superhuman elements that enter into the fate of a battle. Had 
the sea been calmer there would have been a decided modification 
in the number of the sunken Russians. It might be added, of 
course, that Heaven is rarely partial—the stormy sea that worked 
for the sinking of the Russian ships gave the men on our Kasagi, 
Asama, Naniwa, and others plenty of trouble, for they had to 
fight the inrushing water which came through the shell-holes made 
in their hulls. Moreover, had the sea been calm on_ the 
night of the 27th, the night work of our torpedoes would have 
reaped a greater harvest than it actually did. Nevertheless, the 
thought of the superhuman elements that enter into the fate 
of a battle counsels modesty on the part of the fighter. 
The victory is very far from being purely the result of skill and 
power, 

Especially is this the ease with the fighting-men in the navy 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Nippon. Beyond question, the 
greatest of the unseen powers which crowns the efforts of the im- 
perial navy with victory is the thought of the sovereign virtue 
of his Majesty; it is, with us, at once the inspiration and the 
life of our ambition. It was his Majesty’s grace, great and with- 
out limit, that made possible the very existence of the Nippon 
navy of to-day. And when it comes to that, the very root of all, 
that mystic power that makes us jump to the sword and gun with 
flooding hearts and spirit on fire, is the godlike power and virtue 
of our great commander-in-chief, his Majesty the Emperor. 























Chinese Brigands Looting a Russian Wreck 


They have Stripped the Ship of all movable Articles of Value 


Photographs showing the destructive Effect of the Japanese Fire on a Russian War-ship 
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MISS MAY SUTTON, THE TENNIS CHAMPION OF AMERICA 
AND ENGLAND, WHO HAS NEVER LOST A SET 
IN A CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


The most interesting feature of this year’s tennis events has been the remarkable playing of the young Californian, Miss 


May Sutton, who has a record of having never lost a championship set. Miss Sutton, who is only nineteen, made the final 
round of the California championship when she was twelve years old, and was defeated by an elder sister. In 1900 she 
won, with her sister, the California championship in doubles, which they held for two years. Last year she won both the 
National and Middle States championships, and at the Wimbledon, England, tournament, held in June and July of this year, 
she won the English championship in women’s singles 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He tinds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
go to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. ‘The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host’s check into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
after, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt in an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend's home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a result 
of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be responsible for their 
welfare. A famous specialist is summoned from Dublin to consult 
with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by the two 
physicians, Milbanke is informed that his friend's condition is hope- 


less. Late that night Asshlin dies. Milbanke asks Clodagh to marry 
him. At first she refuses him; but when she learns that her father’s 


estate will be put under obligations to Milbanke by his benefactions, 
she consents to become his wife. They are married shortly after at 
Carrigmore, and, after it has been decided that Clodagh’s sister Nance 
shall live with them for a time, all leave Ireland together for Florence. 
Four years later, Nance having been sent off to ‘school, Milbanke takes 
Clodagh to Venice where he is to meet his business adviser Barnard for 
consultation. As they enter the hotel on the evening of their arrival, 
Clodagh is closely observed by two men sitting at the entrance. One of 
these men is Valentine Serracauld, a nephew of Lord Deerehurst. He is 
presented to Clodagh that evening by Barnard, who knew him at Eton, 
and during dinner Barnard suggests to Clodagh that she amuse herself 
while in Venice and meet new friends. Serracauld offers Lord Deere- 
hurst’s gondola for an evening’s excursion upon the canals, and Clodagh 
accepts. With Serracauld, Lord Deerehurst, and Barnard, Clodagh goes 
to Lady Frances Hope’s residence, the Palazzo Ugochini, and there, for 
the first time, sees play at roulette. Deerehurst plays for her and wins, 
but she protests at accepting the winnings. In the course of the evening, 
mention is made of a young Englishman named Sir Waler Gore, whom 
his acquaintances banteringly dub “Sir Galahad,” and whose reputed 
characteristics arouse Clodagh’s interest. The next morning, while Clo- 
dagh is on the canal with Barnard, they see Sir Walter, who has just 
arrived in Venice. Clodagh meets him at Lady Frances's on the night 
of his arrival. and is immediately attracted te him. But Gore, regard- 
ing her as a frivolous woman of fashion, holds aloof. Clodagh, in- 
censed by his coldness, recklessly encourages Deerehurst'’s attentions. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HE next day Clodagh made one of a party to Lido, and 
the same night accompanied Lady Frances Hope, Deere- 
hurst, and Serracauld to a theatre; but on neither occa- 
sion did she meet, or even see, Sir Walter Gore. 

On the afternoon of the second day, however, he again 
appeared upon the scene of her interests, and in an unexpected 
manner. 

The hour was six, and she, with Barnard and Milbanke, was 
seated on the hotel terrace, chatting desultorily in the warmth of 
the early evening. 

While they talked a gondola glided up to the hotel steps, and 
in the glow of the waning sun they saw Gore step from the boat, 
pause to give some order to the gondolier, and then mount the 
stone steps. : 

They all three saw him simultaneously. Clodagh, to her own 
annoyance, colored; and Barnard smiled in his observant, quizzical 
fashion. 

*T didn’t tell you that Gore was coming. to see me this after- 
noon, Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, in an undertone. “I had a fancy 
that you might run away.” 

The flush on Clodagh’s face deepened. 

“Run away?” she exclaimed, in angry haste. 

But Barnard rose without replying, and went forward to meet 
his visitor. 

Having greeted his host. Gore turned to Clodagh. 

“ How d’you do, Mrs. Milbanke?” he said, raising his hat. 
he looked interrogatively at Milbanke. 

Barnard made a sweeping gesture, 
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“My old friend, Mr. James Milbanke!” he said. “ James, Sir 
Walter Gore!” 

Milbanke looked up quickly, and the younger man held out his 
hand with a pleasant touch of cordiality. 

“ How d’you do, sir?” he said. “ Are you making a long stay 
in Venice?” 

With a friendly movement he pulled forward one of the wicker 
chairs and seated himself beside Milbanke. 

Clodagh, leaning far back in her own long, low seat, looked at 
him curiously. Unconsciously the remembrance of Serracauld’s 
careless manner upon a similar occasion of first introduction re- 
curred to her mind, coupled with the knowledge of Barnard’s con- 
temptuous idea of her husband—his fads and his peculiarities. 
What could this man see to attract him in a dry archeologist of 
twice his age? She found herself waiting intently for his next 
remark—his next action. 

“Are you making a long stay?” he repeated, settling himself 
in his chair. 

Milbanke, surprised and pleased at the unexpected attention, 
sat up stiffly in his seat. 

“Oh no!” he said. ‘No. We are leaving in three or four days. 
I—I am interested in antiquity; and should, properly speaking, 
be in Sicily at the present moment. Perhaps you have heard of 
the very remarkable researches that are being carried on there?” 

Gcre smiled. 

“No, I’m afraid I must confess ignorance. 
little about the past.” 

Barnard, fearing a dissertation from Milbanke, interrupted with 
a laugh. 

“Tm afraid most of us find the present more alluring!” 

He cast a swift glance at Clodagh. 

But Clodagh, still annoyed with him, and with herself—still 
puzzled by Gore’s attitude—lifted her head sharply. 

“At least,’ she said, ‘““we can be sure that the present is 
genuine.” 

Gore turned and looked at her. 

“ Are you quite sure of that, Mrs. Milbanke?” he asked, quietly. 
“Don’t you think there are trickery and deception in the manu- 
facture of many things besides the antique?” 

Her glance faltered. 

“T have seen a lot of unauthentic relics,’ 
of obstinacy. 

He looked at her with a slight smile. 

The smile stung her unreasonably. 

“Some people can never become connoisseurs,’ 
quickly. 

“ Not of treasures, perhaps, but with experience and observa- 
tion surely any one can become a judge of men—and women.” 

Clodagh forced herself to smile. 

“You disapprove of women?” 

“ Disapprove! Indeed no!” 

But here Barnard interposed with one of his suave gestures. 

“He only disapproves of the modern woman, Mrs. Milbanke!” 

“Wrong. Barnard!” he said. ‘I admire the modern woman— 
the truly modern woman. It is the society woman—of any perioc 
—that I lose patience with.” 

Barnard smiled. 

“The present-day woman is very proud of her complex life,” he 
said, smoothly, “her big card debts, and her little intrigues.” 

Gore’s healthy face turned a shade redder. 

“T know!” he said, tersely. “ But to me, a woman with no 
higher ambition than the playing of cards winter and summer, 
afternoon after afternoon, is-—is pitiable.” 

Clodagh leaned forward. 

“Perhaps they play cards because they have no real interests.” 

He looked at her quickly. 

“And why have they no real interests, Mrs. Milbanke? Isn’t 
it because they reject all simple, natural, wholesome things? Such 
women do not know the meaning of the word home. They do not 
want a home—or home life—as the women of the last generation 
understood it.” 


I know disgracefully 


’ 


she said, with a touch 


> she retorted, 
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“Ah, there you touch bottom, my dear Gore! There you are in 
your depth!” Again Barnard gave one of his smooth, tactful 
laughs. “ This young man has a great pull over us, Mrs. Milbanke, 
when he compares the present generation with the past.” 

At the suave words Gore made a slightly embarrassed gesture, 
and looked instinctively towards Milbanke. 

“ Forgive my tirade, sir!” he said, a little confusedly. “ Mr. 
Barnard is right. I have rather a high ideal of womanhood. I| 
am possessed of a—a very remarkable mother.” 

“A mother!” Clodagh looked round impulsively. 
what she is like!” 

With a certain spontaneity Gore turned to respond to her ques- 
tion, but before his eyes met hers their glance was intercepted by 
a shrewd, amused, inquiring look from Barnard. The effect of 
the look was strange. His emotion so suddenly aroused died sud- 
denly. His face became passive, even a little cold. He straight- 
ened his shoulders, and gave the restrained, self-conscious laugh 
that the Englishman resorts to when he feels that his sentiments 
have entrapped him. 

“Oh, you must not ask me what my mother is like, Mrs. Mil- 
banke,” he said. “I could not give you an unbiassed opinion. As 
it is, I have been wasting your time unpardonably. Barnard, do 
you think Mrs. Milbanke will excuse you for ten minutes?” 

Barnard rose showly. 

“Do not put me to the pain of saying ‘yes,’” he exclaimed. 
“ Let me imagine that I am tearing myself away against Mrs. Mil- 
banke’s express desire. Au revoir, Mrs. Milbanke! Au_ revoir, 
James!” 

He nodded, and sauntered off in the direction of the hotel door. 

A moment later Gore shook hands silently with Clodagh and 
her husband, and moved away in the same direction. 

As he disappeared into the hotel Milbanke folded his newspaper 
with interested haste. 

“ What a well-mannered young man!” he said. 
What is his name?” 

Clodagh was sitting very still, her hands clasped in her lap, 
her eyes fixed upon some distant object. 

“‘Gore,” she said, shortly. “Gore. Sir Walter Gore.” 

“Gore!” Milbanke repeated the name as though it pleased 
him. “A fine young fellow! Very unlike the majority of young 
men of the present day.” 


Clodagh said nothing. 

“Don’t you agree with me, my dear?” 

As if by an ‘effort she recalled her wandering 
head slowly, and looked at her husband. 

““ He—he certainly seems unlike other people,” 
a low voice. 

After this rejoinder there was 


“Oh, tell me 


” 


“Who is he? 


gaze, turned her 
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Mr. Tombs stammered, visibly crestfallen. 

“Well,” he began, “there is a certain archway in one of the 
smaller churches which I think Mr: Milbanke ought to see. But 
as an archway is not too weighty for a lady’s consideration, it 
struck me—it occurred to me—” 

But Clodagh cut him short. 

“Oh, Mr. Tombs, I’m niuch too frivolous even for archways. 
Don’t take me into your calculations; | should only spoil them. 
Of course it’s very kind of you,” she added, with tardy remorse, 
.* but the experiment would be a failure. Ask my nusband—” 

Milbanke looked distressed. . 

“Oh, my dear—” he began. 

But Clodagh’s nerves were jarred. 

“TI know,” she broke in—“I know it’s awfully kind of Mr. 
Tombs! But | couldn’t go to see an-archway to-day. 1 couldn't. 
I really—really couldn't.” ; 

Mr. Tombs relapsed into a state of pompcus offence. 

Milbanke looked from one to the other in nervous misery. 

“Certainly not! Certainly not, my dear!” he agreed. “ You 
are tired; you have been doing too much.” He peered at her 
through the softly falling twilight with a look of helpless concern. 

She felt rather than saw the look, and that sensitive dread of 
being rendered conspicuous that attacks us all in early life caused 
her to shrink into herself. ; eke 

“Nonsense!” she said, a little coldly. “I am _ perfectly well. 
Please go and see Mr. Tombs’s archway—I don’t mind being left 
alone. I would like to be left alone.” 

Milbanke stirred uneasily. 

“Of course, my dear, if you wish it!” he murmured. 
Tombs, shall we—? Are you ready——?” 

He waved his hand towards the canal. 

Mr. Tombs drew his loose limbs together, and bowed formally to 
Clodagh. , 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, Mr. Milbanke!” he said, stiffly, and 
walked off along the terrace ; 

Milbanke did not follow him at once. 
wife in pained uncertainty. 

“Clodagh, my dear,” he began at last, “if there is anything 
I can do—” 

But Clodagh turned away. 

“No,” she said, almost inaudibly, “no; there is nothing. 
like to be alone. I want to be alone.” 

And Milbanke—perplexed, embarrassed, vaguely 
turned slowly and walked across the terrace after 
friend. 

Clodagh waited until the last sound of Mr. Tombs’s loud, roll- 

ing voice had melted into the dis- 
tance with the departure of his 
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silence. Clodagh, her brows 
drawn together in a perplexed 
frown, relapsed into her former 


absorbed contemplation; while 
Milbanke, having changed his 


position once or twice, shook out 
the sheets of his newspaper and 
buried himself in the lengthy re- 
port of a scientific meeting. 

But scarcely had he reached 
the end of his first paragraph 
than a large shadow fell across 
the page, and looking up quick- 
ly, he saw the ponderous figure 
of Mr. Angelo Tombs. 

At the sight of his hero he 
started, colored with pleasure, 
and rose hastily. 

“Mr. Tombs!” he exclaimed. 
“Clodagh, my dear, here is Mr. 
Tombs!” 

Clodagh turned without enthu- 
siasm, and looked at the loose 
figure and unkempt hair of the 
scientist. 

“T do not think you and my— 
my wife have met, Mr. Tombs!” 
Milbanke broke in with a nerv- 
ous attempt at geniality. 

Mr. Tombs bowed. 

“No; but I have many times 
seen Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, 
ponderously. 

Clodagh bent her head, noting 
with the fastidious intolerance 
of youth that his clothes were 
baggy and his hands unclean. 

Milbanke gave a nervous, con- 
ciliatory laugh. 

“ 1—I have noticed that great 
men are always observant,” he 
said, jocularly. 

Mr. Tombs smiled. 

“That is scareely a compli- 
ment to Mrs. Milbanke,” he in- 
terposed, consciously. 

Clodagh looked up. 

“I don’t wish to be paid com- 
pliments, Mr. Tombs,” she said. 
“Please don’t try to think of 
any. Did you come to take my 
husband out?” 





Looking up quickly, he saw 
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gondola; then with a stiff, tired 


movement she rose, walked in 
her own turn across the terrace, 
and, leaning upon the stone 
parapet, gazed out into the 
purple twilight, as she had 
gazed on the evening of her 


arrival. 

How long ago—how infinitely 
far away—the first arrival seem- 
ed to her! With the capacity 
for the assimilation of new emo- 
tions that belongs to all her race 
she had lived more keenly during 
the last three days than during 
the preceding four years. To one 
of her temperament life is not a 
matter of time, but of experi- 
ence. At seventeen she had been 
a child; on her twenty - second 
birthday she had been a girl; 
and now, when that birthday was 
past by but.a few months, she 
was conscious of the stirring of 
her womanhood — roused into 
swift activity by the first ap- 
proach of the world with its men 
and women, its laxities and 
prejudices, its infinite potentiali- 
ties for good or evil. 

Some vague foreshadowing of 
this idea was casting itself across 
her mind when the thread of her 
musing was suddenly broken by 
a quick step sounding across the 
deserted terrace; and -with a 
slight involuntary movement she 
straightened herself and brought 
her hands together upon the cold 
surface of the parapet. 

Sir Walter Gore had parted 
with Barnard in the hall of the 
hotel; and now he crossed the ter- 
race quickly, conscious of the 
fast-falling twilight. He was 
close to the flight of stone steps 
that led to the water before the 
flutter of Clodagh’s light dress 
caught his preoccupied attention. 
Seeing her, he paused and raised 
his hat. 

“ You 
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Mrs. Milbanke,” he said. “ Has 
your husband gone indoors?” 

Clodagh felt herself color. Un- 
reasonably, and seemingly inex- 
plicably, the mention of Mil- 
banke’s name jarred upon her. 

* My husband has gone to see 
an archway in one of the 
churches,” she said, with a 
twinge of sharpness. 

Caught by the inflection of her 
voice, Gore looked at her more 
closely. 

“And do you not share his 
taste for the antique?” 

She turned towards him, her 
eyes alight with a sharp, cold 
brightness. 

“T hate the antique!” she said, 
with sudden vehemence. 

Almost against his will, Gore 
looked at her again. 

“And yet you come from Tre- 
land ¢ Isn’t everything there 
very old?” 

For an instant she looked away 
across the darkening waters; 
then her glance flashed back to 
his. 

“Yes, old,” she said, passion- 
ately; “ but so naturally old that 
its age is not thrust upon you. 
Where I come from there is a 
ruined chapel on the edge of a 
cliff that dates from the fourth 
century. And at the present 
day the peasants pray there, just 
as their ancestors prayed cen- 
turies and centuries ago. They 
don’t stare at it, and read about 
it, and write about it, like the 
antiquarians do. They pray 
there. The chapel isn’t a curi- 
osity to them; it’s a part of their 
lives.” 

Gore was silent. An uncon- 
querable surprise—a__ reluctant 
fascination—held him chained, 











There was a moment of. si- 
lence. His face flushed, then 
turned cold. 

* Indeed!” he said, _ stiffly. 
“And, if it is not indiscreet, 
may I ask who call me ‘Sir 
Galahad ’?” 

At the tone of lis voice Clo- 
dagh wheeled round. 

* Didn’t you know?” she asked. 
“1 thought—oh, I was sure you 
knew.” 

He laughed. 

“No!” he = said, with elab- 
orate indifference. ‘No. To 
whom am I indebted for the 
name?” 

But his companion was. si- 
lent. Acutely conscious of hav- 
ing struck a wrong note, she 
felt angry with herself — angry 
with him. 

“Who gave me the name?” he 
asked again. 
*T had 

thought you knew of it.” 

“Then I am at liberty to 
guess, It was Lord  Deere- 
hurst.” 

His tone was curt—even con- 
temptuous. 

Clodagh flushed. It seemed as 
if, by a subtle insinuation, he 
had scorned her. 

“And if it was Lord Deere- 
hurst?” she asked, sharply. 

Gore made an exclamation of 
contempt. 

* You 
hurst ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You dislike Lord  Deere- 
hurst?” She was persistent, 
remembering keenly and un- 
comfortably the favor she had 
shown the old peer in his pres- 
ence the night before. 

Gore gave a short, indiffer- 








better not say. I 


dislike Lord Deere- 








forgetful of the gathering dark- 
ness and of the gondola that 
awaited him at the foot of the 
steps. 

As he stood hesitating, Clo- 
dagh spoke again. 

* Don’t vou believe that things should be lived—not merely 
looked at?” she asked, her voice low and tense. Almost uncon- 
sciously the desire to interest this man, to win his attention, to 
compel him to share her opinions, had sprung into her mind. 

Gore answered her with directness. 

“No,” he said. “ All things cannot be lived.” 

His voice was quiet and controlled; the pose of his body, the 
look in his eyes, all suggested a tempered strength—a curbed vital- 
ity. The desire to dominate him rose higher, overshadowing 
every other sensation in Clodagh’s brain. 

She stepped nearer to him, her hand resting on the stone balus- 
trade, her body bending forward. 

“Don’t you think that when life is so very short we are justi- 
fied in taking all we can—when we can?” 

Her warm lips were parted, her eyes shone with an added light. 
She was walking on the edge of an abyss with the ardor of one 
whose gaze is fixed upon the sun. But Gore, seeing only the 
abyss, girded on his armor. 

* No,” he said, slowly and deliberately. 
been my standpoint.” 

“Then you refuse the good things of life when they come your 
way?” 

* Good is a very elastic word.” 

He was fencing, and she realized it. 
tone she made a fresh essay. 

“Isn't the meaning of every word merely a matter of in- 
flection?” 

He hesitated. 

* J—I suppose so,” he admitted, guardedly. 

She smiled suddenly, looking up into his face. 

“Then to me the word *‘ good’ means all that is warm and light 
and happy; and to you it means something cold—or unattain- 
able?” 

“Indeed no! You have made a wrong deduction.’ 

“Well, what does it mean to you?” 

“Mean? I—I am not sure that 1 ean tell you.” 

* Perhaps you have not found the meaning?” 

Perhaps not.” 
But you are seeking for it?” 

He laughed a little constrainedly. 

*T may be—unconsciously.” 

Again she averted her eyes and turned towards the mysterious 
eanal. 

* Now I understand one thing!” she said, in a soft, slow voice. 
“What is that?” Gore was curious despite himself. 
“Why they call you ‘ Sir Galahad.’ ” 


“No; that has never 


With a subtle change of 


Scarcely waiting to take a final look into the mirror, she 
left the room 


ent laugh, and the sound galled 
her. 

* Lord Deerehurst is a friend 
of mine,” she said, unwisely. 

He bent his head with a stiff 
movement. 

“Tf I have transgressed,” he said, “ please forgive me. I have 
already trespassed on your time. Good-by! Perhaps we shall 
meet later at the Palazzo Ugochini.” 

His voice was cold and very reserved. 

The blood beat hotly and uncomfortably in Clodagh’s cheeks, 
but she raised her head and answered in a voice as indifferent as 
his own. 

“Good-by! It’s quite possible that you may see me at the 
Palazzo Ugochini; but I can’t promise more.” 

Gathering up her light skirt, she turned and walked across the 
terrace to the door of the hotel. 

Gore stood and watched her until the last gleam of her dress was 
lost in the lighted hall; then slowly—thoughtfully—almost_re- 
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‘luctantly—he began his descent of the steps. 


Clodagh’s mood was inexplicable even to herself as she entered 
the hotel, ran up-stairs to her own room, and began to dress for 
dinner. 

She changed her dress with an almost feverish haste, giving her- 
self no time for thought; and then, scarcely waiting to take a 
final look into the mirror, left the room and hurried down into 
the hall. There she encountered Barnard. 

“IT have just been speaking to your husband,” he said, greeting 
her with a smile. ‘ He has been lured into attending some secret 
conclave of -Italian scientists. He asked me to make his excuses 
to you.” 

Clodagh’s glance fell. 

“Oh!” she said, with a curious little inflection of the voice. 

“Of course he knew that you were going out to-night?” 

“Oh yes! Of course!” She still kept her lashes lowered. 

Barnard smiled. 

“Mrs. Milbanke,” he exclaimed, in a cheerful voice, “ suppose 
you make an evening of it? Lord Deerehurst has asked me to dine 
with him and Serracauld at the ‘ Abbati.’ Let’s form an even 
party! The old man wil! be absolutely charmed; and you have 
never dined at a restaurant. Say I may arrange it?” 

For a moment longer Clodagh studied the ground; then very 
quickly she raised her eyes, and in their depths Barnard read a new 
expression. 

* After all.” she said, tentatively, “ why shouldn’t we take what 
comes our way?” 

He extended his hands. 

“Why, indeed? Let me spread the good news?” 
1in Clodagh let her lashes droop. 

“Very well!” she said. ‘ Very well! 
myself.” 
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To be Continued. 
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Provoking the Bees.—Indianapolis Sentinel. 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE AGES 


New York, August 1 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In his article on “ The Riddle of the Ages,” Dr. Charles 
W. Littlefield presents what he considers “a demonstration of 
the advent of life-forms on this planet of inorganic matter.” 
In other words, he claims to explain the evolution from the in- 
organic world to the organic, to point out the place of beginning 
of organic life, besides attempting to show how and why one species 
differs from another. 

His demonstration of so portentous a discovery is amusing 
enough in itself, but it is a real drama of seriousness when com- 
pared with the farce-comedy which the author enacts in the ex- 
periments described to prove his premises. 

His modus operandi is simple enough. He uses a microscope, 
ordinary tumblers, boiled water, toothpicks, watch crystals, twelve 
inorganic salts. 

With the tumblers and boiled water he creates: 

1.—Miniature oceans, by adding three parts of ordinary kitchen 
salt to 100 parts of boiling water. 

2.—He populates that miniature ocean by adding a trituration 
of the eleven remaining salts of his collection. 

3.—He adds to each ocean one dram of carbon bisulphide (a 
thirteenth component), and forgets to call our attention to this 
fact, the importance of which he evidently thinks very little of. 

This ocean, left to itself, at a temperature of from 75 to 80 
degrees Fahrenheit, and allowed to evaporate, will, we are in- 
formed, work out in time every form of life, “from mollusk to 
mammals.” This is creation en masse. 

When the doctor wants to study the evolution of creation, the 
watch-glass crystals, the toothpicks, and a few drops from the 
ocean subjected to a strong light and a_ powerful ‘evaporation 
furnish a “crystalline vegetation,” a few samples of which ex- 
amined with a “ good microscope” and magnified 800 times enable 
the doctor to differentiate the species. 

These Arabian-Night-like results are greatly helped, it must be 
added, by evaporation, which Dr. Littlefield also calls magnetic 
foree. In fact, it is to this magnetic force that the different 
manifestations of vital energy are due, in so far, at least, as the 
organic world is concerned. 

How the doctor came to the knowledge of the importance of 
evaporation in the creation of the highest forms of life from in- 
organic matter he does not say; but he tells us how he came to 
experiment on the lines as described above. He simply imitated 
Nature’s way of doing business, and to do so studied her. He had 
to go back a few million years, to the primary period, and to 
survey “the whole history of our planet from the time when 
the surface of the earth was a barren rocky waste, to the time 
when man appeared upon the scene as the crowning effort of 
creative energy.” His survey convinced him that salt water, the 
hot sun of the primary period, and the influence of both on the 
inorganic substance of the rocks of that age gave, through the 
magnetic force inherent to evaporation, birth to organic life! 

Knowing what he wanted, he decided to copy Nature by re- 
producing in his laboratory the physical conditions ynder which 
he supposed Nature operated at that time, and effected the trans- 
mutation from the inorganic to the organic world. 

This part of the doctor’s article is not only intensely interest- 
ing, but also highly educational, for it teaches us that at the 
primary period of the earth’s development: 

1.—The temperature of the water was about 100 degrees Centi- 
grade. 

2.—That the water contained 3 per cent. of sodium chloride. 

3.—That the atmospheric pressure in this barren rocky waste 
of ours was about the same as in a comfortable room in a mod- 
ern house. 

4.—That the temperature of the air varied from 24 to 32 de- 
grees Centigrade. 

Unhappily, this is the extent of Dr. Littlefield’s educational 
work, and also the extent of his adhesion to Nature’s ways of do- 
ing things, for, after having formed and populated oceans, he 
allows, in his experiments, evaporation in the open air. So did 
Nature. Yes;- but we happen to be troubled in this atmosphere 
of ours, which is also Dr. Littlefield’s, with a certain dust which 
Pasteur, in his experiments with “ air-tight jars,” and Tyndall, 
with his ingenious luminous ray devices, proved beyond doubt to 
be a common carrier for anything from moulds to an atom of 
silex. Nature at the time the doctor speaks of was not troubled 
with such impurities, organic life did not exist, and inorganic ma- 
terial was too busy manufacturing organic cells by the millions 
to be thinking of flying about. Organic life may have started in 
accordance with Dr. Littlefield’s views, but he, unhappily, does 
not prove it, his microphotographic plates notwithstanding. 

Glancing over these photographs,.I am inclined to think that 
the chemically developed ‘‘ Fresh-water shell-forms” are one of 
his crystallized chemicals magnified 800 times, or, perhaps, or- 
dinary starch, which this dust of ours may have deposited in the 
watch crystal when the doctor was not watching. 

The headless “ fish-form,” which I mistook at first for a head- 
less bird-form, I admit baffles me. 

The reptile form, however, I am quite familiar with, having 
met it frequently when, as a beginner in microscopical studies, I 
forgot to clean as carefully as T should have the cover glass which 
I was to use. A microscopic piece of lint or gauze or cotton mag- 
nified 800 times can easily be taken for an endless snake, espe- 
cially when you are looking for the snake. 

Still, the practical or experimental part of Dr. Littlefield’s work 
is a mountain of valuable information when compared with the 
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purely speculative and argumentative parts. The historical facts 
on “ Spontaneous generation” would require for a proper and in- 
telligent exposé more than the space occupied by the doctor’s en- 
tire article, and would at that be useless in an argument for or 
against his premises, which are scientifically untefable and in- 
admissible. 

His arguments against the validity of the experiments which 
made possible the proclamation by Huxley of the Law of Biogene- 
sis are puerile; his real or voluntary ignorance of the results 
obtained by scientists recognized the world over as such, the mass 
of inconsistencies to be gleaned in his essay, the unscientific spirit 
of it all, should have precluded all possibilities of recognition, 
critical or otherwise, were it not for the fact that such articles 
as his go to contribute to the education of the masses, and, as 
such, should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

I am, sir, 
E. ESGUERRE, 
Formerly Bacteriologist of the New York Pasteur Institute. 


BISHOP DOANE ON DIVORCE 


Nortu East Harsor, Me. Fuly 21 1905. 
Bishop Doane finds in Harper's WEEKLY a somewhat non- 
committal review of his paper in the North American Review, and 
of the answer to it by the Rev. Dr. P. J. Hayes. He ventures to 
ask that the editor of HArrer’s WEEKLY will print the enclosed, as 
he has no intention of entering any further into controversy about 
the case. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Inasmuch as my article in the North American Review 
was intended as a reply to certain questions which had been raised 
about the truthfulness of an expression which I used in a previous 
paper, I am not disposed to enter into any controversy in regard 
to the evidence which I gave there, and which still seems to me 
satisfactory evidence of the truth of my contention. Meanwhile, my 
eye lights upon a statement in several of the newspapers giving 
a recent illustration of the danger of the attitude which the Church 
of Rome takes in regard to the annulment of marriages. This is 
the statement of the case as I find it in several of the papers, and 
it seems to me to need no commentary and to prevent the neces- 
sity of any reply to Chancellor Hayes’s article. 

I am, sir, 
WILLIAM CrosWELL DOANE. 


“THE ROSPIGLIOSI CASE. 

“ Attention has been called once more to the scandal of Roman annul- 
ments of legal marriages by the Reid-Parkhurst-Rospigliosi case. As 
we understand it, Miss Reid was married to Colonel Parkhurst by 
Mgr. Chapelle, then pastor of St. Matthew’s Roman Catholic Chureh at 
Washington. Colonel Parkhurst was not a Roman Catholic, and a dis- 
pensation was secured for the ceremony. A divorce followed. Ac- 
cording to Roman casuists, the wife could not remarry, but Miss Reid, 
if she had never been married, could. Kvidence was forthcoming that 
Colonel Parkhurst had not been baptized, and that the dispensation 
under which he was married had been given under the impression that 
he was a Protestant, so Miss Reid became Princess Rospigliosi. But 
the Rospigliosi family, who were opposed to the marriage, brought 
their influence to bear to prevent the annulment. This caused the case 
to be submitted to the Pope for final adjudication. He, on May 24, 
approved the decision of the Congregation of the Propaganda, and 
Princess Rospigliosi. having satisfied the Curia that she was never mar- 
ried to Colonel Parkhurst, will now be married according to the Roman 
rite and be received by the ‘ Black’ aristocracy. This Roman * indis- 
soluble bond’ seems very like a slip-knot.” 


OTHER WORLDS TO LIVE IN 


New York, August 7, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—A suggestion has come to me so extraordinary that I must 
ask you for a little space in your valuable journal in which to 
make it public. An acquaintance of mine, a religious man—active- 
ly and aggressively “ Christian ”—was a coreader with me of an 
article by Professor Simon Newcomb, the astronomer, in HARPER’S 
MaG@aZINE for August, at the close of which Professor Newcomb 
makes this inspiring statement: “It is, therefore, perfectly rea- 
sonable to suppose that beings, not only animated, but endowed 
with reason, inhabit countless worlds in space.” My acquaint- 
ance, in commenting upon this liberal and enlightening article, 
said to me: “ This seems to me a horrible idea, to think that the 
planets may be inhabited by beings with souls. Is it not ter- 
rible to contemplate the possibility that our blessed Redeemer must 
wander from planet to planet, carrying the Father’s message to 
His creatures and sacrificing Himself over and over again to ac- 
complish for each and every world the great sacrifice of the Atone- 
ment?” I was simply dumfounded at the suggestion made in 
earnest, and showing, it seems to me, the strange attitude of some 
minds toward the reconciliation of revealed religion and the 
new revelations of science. I am, sir, 

TOWLAND Barry. 





AGREES 
Btoomspurc Pa August 8 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ; 
Srr,~Congratulations on the opportune “roasting” you give 
Miss Ida Tarbell in this’ week’s issue of your paper. 


I am, sir, A READER. 
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A Vacation in the Woods 
of Canada 


(Continued from page 1195.) 


is the Island Portage, where huge rocks and 
boulders make canoeing impossible. 

Below this portage we found the rapids 
which the guides had been talking about 
for hours. As we slid down the treacherous- 
looking watery slope, a thin stream of spray 
sprinkled us as effectively as a Manhattan 
Beach shower. There are plenty of rapids 
between the Island Portage and Georgian 
Bay, but none that equals the first. 

We went clear through to Georgian Bay 
and back, and felt well repaid. .It was as 
thoroughly enjoyable a six-day canoe trip 
as I ever had. The grandeur of the scenes 
as we neared Georgian Bay can never be 
forgotten. And the fishing is a comforting 
reminiscence for the end of a hard business 
day. 


Good Sport at Rosseau 

It was our determination when we left 
New York not to “fish along,” but to have a 
try at what seemed to be the best of things. 
We had gone across and a little southward 
from Brandy Lake and Beaumaris to Bala 
and the Moon, so now we decided to strike 
straight north, to forego the much-heralded 
sport of the Barnesdale country, Leonard 
and Six Mile lakes, and to see what Rosseau 
offered. 

We caught the steamer at Port Carling, 
just twenty-one miles from Muskoka wharf, 
where our lakes journey began, and con- 
tinued on to Rosseau. The name of the post- 
office here is Rosseau, but every one calls it 
“-Rosseau-Muskoka.” Here is another place 
where the fish - stories come true. Rosseau 
is on Lake Rosseau, almost at the head of 
the Muskoka Lakes. Within three miles, 
with portages of two hundred yards, are 
three little lakes where the small-mouthed 
black bass and the salmon-trout abound. We 
were told of seven other near-by lakes where 
the fishing was just as good, but, being 
already afflicted with an embarrassment of 
riches, we declined to be interested. Ros- 
seau, we had heard, was known to habitués 
as the place of good fellows, and so we 
found it. 


The Truth about Fishing 

One beauty of this section of Canada is 
that the people will tell you the truth 
about the best places to go. Any man who 
has fished streams of a popular and semi- 
fashionable section knows that Ananias was 
the spirit of truth beside some of the guides. 
So it was with astonishment that we heard 
that we could really believe what was told 
us here. For this reason, when a friendly 
Rosseau guide said we ought to try Crane 
and Blackstone lakes, north and west of 
Rosseau, we decided to do so, both these 
lakes being noted for their abundance of 
black bass, pickerel, and salmon-trout. We 
journeyed thither over the old stage road. 
Here was sport assured, and here we 
found it. 

Our first fishing was at Blackstone, and 
the first catch a one-pound trout. Presently, 
however, began what I consider the most suc- 
cessful fishing of the entire trip.’ Two fish 
at a time were common. We simply fished 
until we were tired, and our salmon-trout 
strings, composed of ‘fish from one to two- 
and-one-half pounds weight, were of the 
number of which one tells one’s friends and 
which no one believes. 


In the Muskoka Country 

I have related some of our joyous expe- 
riences in part of the Muskoka country, but 
the major part of our pleasure is chronicled 
only in memory. We saw in a month’s 
‘time but a little of this vast stretch of com- 
parative wilderness, although we learned 
much of the remainder from the more trav- 
elled persons whom we met. There is the 
ake of Bays, for instance, divided from the 
Muskoka Lakes by the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way and the Muskoka River. !¢ lies 145 
miles north of Toronto, and is declared to 
be an angler’s paradise. Those who had 
journeyed to this district, through Hunts- 
Hes told us marvellous tales of speckled 
rout. 
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The Maganetawan River is another fa- 
vorite, lying midway between the Muskoka 
Lakes and Lake Nipissing on the north. It 
is reached by railroad to Burkes Falls, and 
thenee by steamboat. This is again the 
seeming wilderness, where the rough hand 
of the pioneer has never scarred the velvet 
of Nature. 

Hearing all these delightful things of 
places we had not seen, to reel up our lines 
for the last time, to say good-by to guides, 
canoes, and other friends, was a wrench in- 
deed. We had no memories of extortion to 
carry back to the States with us. We paid 
no guide more than one dollar or one dollar 
and a half a day and board. Our canoe ex- 
penses were always moderate. It was espe- 
cially hard to turn southward, too, because 
none of us had spent seventy-five per cent. 
of the money laid aside for vacation ex- 
penses—a righteous grievance. None of the 
hotels where we occasionally stopped charged 
us more than two dollars a day. 

We did not seek Muskoka haunts of fash- 
ion, of which there are a few, rather elab- 
orate, but fair priced as such places go. 
Our mission was to fish, to forget, and to 
enjoy the bliss of doing without appoint- 
ments or engagements of any sort. We fled 
from fashion and all codes, save that of the 
“square deal.” It was hard to return to 
it all. 





His Example 


“ Robert,” said a teacher in one of the 
public schools- to her brightest pupil, “ give 
me an example of the use of the word 
damper in a sentence.” 

Robert thought a moment, then delivered 
himself of the following: 

“Teacher is damper - ticular 
English.” 
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for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 
mere cleanliness; it 


mean more 


will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 
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Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup | 
should always be used for children teething. 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoea. ik 
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THE MINING HERALD. leading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
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panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
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CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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D arkable A ventures 


V.—The Adventure 


a ENKINS,” said Raffles Holmes to me the other night as we 
sat in my den looking over the criminal news. in the even- 
ing papers, in search of some interesting material for him 
to work on, “this paper says that Mrs. Wilbraham Ward- 
Smythe has gone to Atlantic City for a week, and will lend 

her gracious presence to the social functions of the Hotel Garry- 
more, at that interesting city by the sea, until Monday, the 27th, 
when she will depart for Chicago, where her sister is to be mar- 
ried on the 29th. How would you like to spend the week with 
me at the Garrymore?” 

“It all depends upon what we are going for,’ said I. “ Also, 
What in thunder has Mrs. Wilbraham Wafd-Smythe got to do with 
us, or we with her?” 

“ Nothing at all,” said Holmes. “ That is, nothing much.” 

“ Who is she?” I asked, eying him suspiciously. 

“All I know is what I have seen in the papers,” said Holmes. 
‘She came in on the Altruria two weeks ago, and attracted con- 
siderable attention by declaring $130,000 worth of pearl rope that 
she bought in Paris, instead of, womanlike, trying to smuggle it 
through the custom-house. It broke the heart of pretty nearly 
every inspector in the service. She’d been watched pretty care- 
fully by the detective bureau in Paris, and when she purchased the 
rope there, the news of it was cabled over in cipher, so that they’d 
all be on the lookout for it when she came in. The whole force on 
the pier was on the qui vive, and one of the most expert women 
searchers on the pay-roll was detailed to give her special atten- 
tion the minute she set foot on shore; but instead of doing as 
they all believed she would do, and giving the inspectors a chance 
to catch her at trying to evade the duties, to their very great profit, 
she calmly and coolly declared the stuff, paid her little sixty-five 
per cent. like a major, and drove off to the Castoria in full pos- 
session of her jewels. The Collector of the Port had all he could 
do to keep ’em from draping the Custom-house for thirty days, 
they were all so grief-stricken. She’ll probably take the rope to 
Atlantie City with her.” 

“Aha!” said I. “ That’s the milk in the cocoanut, is it? You’re 
after that pearl rope, are you, Rafiles?” 

“On my honor as a Holmes,” said he, “I am not. I shall not 
touch the pearl rope, although I have no doubt that I shall have 
some unhappy moments during that week that I am in the same 
hotel with it. That’s one reason why I’d like to have you go 
along, Jenkins—just to keep me out of temptation. Raffles may 
need more than Holmes to keep him out of mischief. I am confi- 
dent, however, that with you to watch cut for me, I shall be able 
to suppress the strong tendency toward evil which at times besets 
me, 

“We'd better keep out of it altogether, Holmes,” said I, not 
liking the weight of responsibility for his good behavior that more 
than once he had placed on my shoulders. “ You don’t deny, I 
suppose, that the pearl rope is a factor in your intentions, what- 
ever they may be.” 

“ Of course I don’t, Jenkins,” was his response. “If it were not 
tor her pearl rope, Mrs. Wilbraham Ward-Smythe could go any- 
where she pleased without attracting any more attention from me 
than a passing motor-car. It would be futile for me to deny that, 
as a matter of fact, the pearl rope is an essential part of my 
scheme and, even if it were not futile to do so, I should still not 
deny it, because neither my father nor my grandfather, Holmes 
nor Raffles, ever forgot that a gentleman does not lie.” 

“ Then count me out,” said I. 

“Even if there is $7,500 in it for you?” he said, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Tf it were $107,500 you could still count me out,” I retorted. 
* T don’t like the business.” 

“Very well,” said he, with a sigh. “I shall have to go alone 
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of the Brass Check 


and endeavor to fight the terrible temptation unaided, with a 
strong probability that I shall fail and, yielding to it, commit my 
first real act of crime, and, in that event, with the possibility of a 
term at Trenton prison, if I am caught.” 

“Give it up, Raffles,” I pleaded. 

* And all because, in the hour of my need, my best friend, whose 
aid I begged, refused me,’ he went on, absolutely ignoring my 
plea. 

“Oh, well, if you put it on that score,” I said, “ I'll go—but 
you must promise me not to touch the pearls.” 

“T’ll do my best not to,” he replied. “ As usual, you have carte 
blanche to put me out of business if you catch me trying it.” 

With this understanding I accompanied Raffles Holmes to Atlan- 
tie City the following afternoon, and the following evening we 
were registered at the Hotel Garrymore. 

Holmes was not mistaken in his belief that Mrs. Wilbraham 
Ward-Smythe would take her famous pearl rope to Atlantie City 
with her. That very evening, while we were sitting at dinner, the 
lady entered, and draped about her stately neck and shoulders was 
the thing itself, and a more beautiful decoration was never worn 
by woman from the days of the Queen of Sheba to this day of 
lavish display in jewels. It was a marvel, indeed, but the moment 
I saw it I ceased to give the lady credit for superior virtue in 
failing to smuggle it through the custom-house, for its very size 
would have precluded the possibility of a successful issue to any 
such attempted evasion of the law. It was too bulky to have been 
secreted in any of the ordinary ways known to smugglers. Hence 
her candid acknowledgment of its possession was less an evidence 
of the lady’s superiority to the majority of her sex in the matter 
of “beating the government” than of her having been confronted 
with the proverbial choice of the unidentified Hobson. 

“ By Jove! Jenkins,” Ratlles Holmes muttered, hoarsely, as Mrs. 
Ward-Smythe paraded the length of the dining-room, as fairly 
corruscating with her rich possessions as though she were a 
jeweler’s window incarnate, “ it’s a positive crime for a woman to 
appear in a place like this arrayed like that. What right has she 
to subject poor weak humanity to such temptation as now con- 
fronts every servant in this hotel, to say nothing of guests, who, 
like ourselves, are made breathless with such lavish display? 
There’s poor old Tommie Bankson over there, for instance. See 
how he gloats over those pearls. He’s fairly red-eyed over them.” 

I glanced across the dining-room, and sure enough, there sat Tom- 
mie Bankson, and, even from where we were placed, we could see 
his hands tremble with the itch for possession, and his lips go 
dry with excitement as he thought of the material assets in full 
view under the glare of the dining-room electric lights. 

“T happen to know on the inside,’ continued Holmes, “ that 
Tommie is not only a virtual bankrupt through stock speculation, 
but is actually face to face with criminal disgrace for misuse of 
trust funds, all of which he could escape if he could lay his hands 
upon half the stuff that woman is so carelessly wearing to-night. 
Do you think it’s fair to wear, for the mere gratification of one’s 
vanity, things that arouse in the hearts of less fortunate beings 
such passionate reflections, and such dire temptations as those 
which are now besetting that man?” 

“T guess we’ve got enough to do looking after Raffles to-night, 
old man, without wasting any of our nerve-tissue on Tommie 
Bankson,” I replied. “Come on-—let’s get out of this. We'll go 
over to the Pentagon for the night, and to-morrow we'll shake the 
sands of Atlantic City from our feet and hie ourselves back to 
New York, where the temptations are not so strong.” 

“Tt’s too late,” said Raffles Holmes. “T’ve set out on this ad- 
venture and I’m going to put it through. I wouldn’t give up in the 
middle of an enterprise of this sort any more than I would let a 

(Continued on page 1206.) 
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Effects of Dynamite 


WueEn large charges of dynamite are ex- 
ploded in the open air their dangerous and 
destructive effects are confined to a .com- 
paratively limited area. This has been 
demonstrated in a series of experimental 
explosions, where it was shown that the dis- 
tance within which the destructive action 
of the explosion is felt increases as the 
square root of the weight of the charge, 
and that the radius of danger and de- 
struction varied from 328 to 1640 feet. 

The method of carrying on the experi- 
ments was to enclose the dynamite in cases, 
each containing 55 pounds, and then to ex- 
plode charges of 55, 110, 551, and 2204 
pounds at a single occasion, noting the ef- 
fect in each case. It was found that the 
direct destructive action was confined to 
within distances of 57.4, 131.2, 180.4, and 
410.1 feet, beyond which were neutral zones, 
and then in turn came zones where the 
countershocks were felt. 





A Municipal Automobile 
Department 


WHILE various officials in American cities, 
such as chiefs of the fire department, com- 
missioners of public works, ete., employ 
automobiles in their daily duties, yet it has 
not been recorded that the motor vehicles 
have been employed to such an extent that 
a special department for their maintenance 
has been found necessary, as is the case in 
Leeds, England. There the City Council pro- 
vides motor vehicles for its lighting and 
tramway committee, a motor-driven der- 
rick, a motor van, motor omnibuses, and 
various other conveyances. 

It is expected that there will be a great 
saving in carriage hire, and the vehicles 
will be maintained at a garage near the 
tramway depot, where the electricians and 





mechanics of that establishment can be 
utilized in making repairs. 

Each department or committee will pay 
appropriate charges to the new automobile 
department for the use of carriages and 
vans, and it is intended that the equipment 
shall be most complete and useful. 





Jefferson’s Thoughtfulness 


MACKLYN ARBUCKLE, who will appear 
next season in Henry W. Savage’s produc- 
tion of ‘The County Chairman,” relates an 
incident of Joe Jefferson which shows his 
kindly nature, and that indifference to the 
little worries of life which probably had 
much to do with preserving him to such a 
ripe old age. 

“T was playing with Mr. Jefferson in 
‘Rip,’ ” said Mr. » “and in Philadel- 
phia, I think it was, where Rip began his 
ascent of the mountain for his long sleep, 
we noticed every night that the wooden 
steps creaked terribly, enough so at times to 
destroy the illusion that he was climbing 
up a ‘mountain.’ I said to him one night: 
‘Governor, doesn’t it annoy you having that 
creaking? Why don’t you speak to the 
house manager and have it remedied ?’ 

“* No, no, my boy,’ he replied. ‘It doesn’t 
worry me. And, besides, if I complained 
it might cost some poor “grip” his posi- 
tion.” 








A New High Explosive 


To supplant dynamite, explosive gelatine, 
and other high explosives there has recently 
been invented and tested in Bavaria a new 
substance known as “ vigorite.” The results 
of experiments seem to indicate that “ vigor- 
ite” is ten times as active as any explosive 
now known, while it does not explode either 
by friction or on impact. Also it is not 
affected by damp or frost, and when ignited 
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in the open air does not explode, but mere- 
ly burns. It is formed from a new nitrous 
compound, which is combined with salt- 
petre, and the effects of the explosion pro- 
duced are considered most extraordinary. 





Finis 
O To be with thee sinking to thy rest, 
Thy journey done, 
The world thou leavest, blessing thee and 
blest, 
O setting sun! 
The clouds that ne’er the morning joys 
forget, 
Again aglow; 
And leaf and flower with tears of twilight 
wet 
To see thee go. 
JouHN B. Tass. 





Getting Even 


Tue following story is told of a well- 
known actor now playing in England: Not 
long ago he received from a New York friend 
an unpaid letter containing nothing but 
the following brief message: : 

“T am well. With kind regards. 

“Your friend, . 

The recipient, annoyed at having to pay 
postal charges for such a piece of news, de- 
termined to retaliate in kind. Procuring 
a heavy stone, he packed it in a box and 
sent it to his New York friend, marking 
the box, “ Collect on delivery.” The friend, 
believing the contents to be valuable, gladly 
paid the heavy express charges due. On 
opening the box, he found, to his dismay, 
nothing but the stone and an attached 
ticket, on which was written: 

“On receiving the news that you were 
well, the accompanying load rolled off my 
heart.” 


” 



































































(Continued from page 1204.) 
balky horse refuse to take a 
fence I’d put him to. It’s 
going to be harder than I 
thought, but, we’re in it, and 
I shall stay to the end.” 

“What the devil is the 
adventure, anyhow?” I de- 
manded, impatiently. “ You 
vowed you wouldn’t touch 
the rope.” 

“T hope not to,” was his 
response. “It is up to you 
to see that I don’t. My plan 
does not involve my laying 
hands upon even the shadow 
of it.” 

So we stayed on at the 
Garrymore, and a_ worse 
week I never had anywhere. 
With every glimpse of that 
infernal jewel the Raffles in 
Holmes became harder and 
harder to control. In the 
daytime he was all right, 
but when night came on he 
was feverish with the desire 
to acquire possession of the 
pearls. Twice in the mid- 
dle of the night I caught 
him endeavoring to sneak 
out of our room, and upon 
each occasion, when I rushed 
after him and forced him 
back, he made no denial of 
my charge that he was go- 
ing after the jewel. The 
last time it involved us both 
in such a terrible struggle 
that I vowed then and there 
that the following morning 
should see my departure. 

“T can’t stand the strain, 
Holmes,” said I. 

“Well, if you can’t stand 
your strain,’ said Raffles 
Holmes, “ what do you think 
of mine?” 

“The thing to do is to 
get out, that’s all,” I re- 
torted. “I won’t havea 
nerve ‘eft in twenty-four 
hours. For four nights now 
I haven’t had a minute’s 
normal sleep, and this fight 
you’ve just put up has regu- 
larly knocked me out.” 

“One more day, Jenkins,’ 
he pleaded. “She goes day 
after to-morrow, and so do 
we.” 

“We?” I cried. “ After 
her?” 

“ Nope—she to Chicago— 
we to New York,” said 
Holmes. “Stick it out, 
there’s a good fellow,” and 
of course I yielded. 

The next day—Sunday—was one of feverish excitement, but we 
got through it without mishap, and on Monday morning it was 
with a sigh of relief that I saw Mrs. Wilbraham Ward-Smythe 
pull out of the Philadelphia station en route for Chicago, while 

taffles Holmes and I returned to New York. 

““ Well, Raffles,” said I, as we sped on our homeward way, “ we’ve 
had our treuble for our pains.” 

He laughed crisply. ‘“ Have we?” said he. “I guess not—not 
unless you have lost the trunk check the porter gave you.” 

“What, this brass thing?” I demanded, taking the check from 
my pocket and flicking it in the air like a penny. 

“That very brass thing,” said Holmes. 

“You haven’t lifted that damned rope and put it in my trunk!” 
I roared. 

“Hush, Jenkins! For Heaven’s sake don’t make a scene. I 
haven’t done anything of the sort,” he whispered, looking about 
him anxiously to make sure that we had not been overheard. 
“Those pearls are as innocent of my touch as the top of the 
Himalaya Mountains is of yours.” 

“Then what have you done?” I demanded, sulkily. 

“Just changed a couple of trunk checks, that’s all,” said 
Raffles Holmes. ‘‘ That bit of brass you have in your hand, which 
was handed to you in the station by the porter of the Garrymore, 
when presented at Jersey City will put you in possession of Mrs.. 

Wilbraham Ward-Smythe’s trunk containing the bulk of. her 
jewels. She’s a trifle careless about her possessions, as any one 
could see who watched the nonchalant way in which she paraded 
the board walk with a small fortune on her neck and _ fingers. 
Most women would carry such things in a small hand-satchel, or 
at least have the trunk sent by registered express, but not Mrs. 
Wilbraham Ward-Smythe; and, thanks to her loud voice, listening 
outside of her door last night, I heard her directing her maid 
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It involved us both in a terrible struggle 


where she wished the gems 
packed.” 

“And where the dickens 
is my trunk?” I asked. 

“On the way to Chicago,” 
said Raffles Holmes, calmly. 

“Safe business!” I sneer- 
ed. “ Bribed the porter, I 
presume?” 

* Jenkins, you are exceed- 
ingly uncomplimentary at 
times,” said Raffles Holmes, 
showing more _ resentment 
than I had ever given him 
credit for. ‘ Perhaps you 
observed that I didn’t go 
to the station in the omni- 
bus.” 

“No, you went over to 
the drug-store after some 
phenacetine for your head- 
ache,” said I. 

“ Precisely,” said Holmes, 
“and after purchasing the 
phenacetine I jumped aboard 
the Garrymore  express- 
wagon and got a lift over 
to the station. It was dur- 
ing that ride that I trans- 
ferred Mrs. Ward-Smythe’s 
check from her trunk to 
yours, and vice versa. It’s 
one of the easiest jobs in the 
Raffles business, especially at 
this season of the year, when 
travel is heavy and porters 
are overworked.” 

“ T’ll see the trunk in the 
Hudson River, pearl rope 
and all, before Ill claim it 
at Jersey City or anywhere 
else,” said I. : 

“ Perfectly right,’ Holmes 
returned. ‘ We'll hand the 
check to the expressman 
when he comes through the 
train, and neither of us need 
appear further in the mat- 
ter. It will merely be de- 
livered at your apartment.” 

“Why not yours?” said I. 

“ Raffles!” said he, la- 
conically, and I understood. 

“And then what?” I 
asked. 

“Let it alone, unopened, 
safe as a church, until Mrs. 
Wilbraham Ward - Smythe 
discovers her less, which will 
be to-morrow afternoon, and 


“Well?” 

: “Mr. Holmes will step in, 
Drawn by Sydney Adamson unravel the mystery, prove 
it to be a mere innocent mis- 
take, collect about ten or fif- 
teen thousand dollars re- 
ward, divvy up with you, 
and the decks will be cleared for what turns up next,” said this 
wonderful player of dangerous games. “And, as a beginning, 
Jenkins, please sign this,” he added. 

Holmes handed me a typewritten letter which read as follows: 


“THe RicnMoreE, June 30, 1905. 
“ Raffles Holmes, Esq.: 

“Dear Sir,—I enclose herewith my check for $1000 as a re- 
tainer for your services in locating for me a missing trunk, which 
contains articles which I value at $10,000. This trunk was checked 
through. to New York from Atlantie City on Monday last, 9:40 
train, and has not since been found. Whether or not it has been 
stolen, or has gone astray in some wholly innocent manner, is not 
as yet clear. I know of no one better equipped for the task of find- 
ing it for me than yourself, who, I am given to understand, are the 
son of the famous Sherlock Holmes, of England. The check 
represents the ten-per-cent. commission on the value of the lost 
articles, which I believe is the customary fee for services such 
as I seek. Very truly yours.” 


“ What are you going to do with this?” I demanded. 

“Send it as an enclosure to Mrs. Wilbraham Ward - Smythe, 
showing my credentials as your agent, in asking her if by any mis- 
chance your trunk has got mixed in with her luggage,” observed 
Holmes. “For form’s sake, I shall send it to twenty or thirty 
other people known to. have left Atlantic City the same day. More- 
over, it will suggest the idea to Mrs. Wilbraham Ward-Smythe that 
I am a good man to locate her trunk also, and the delicate inti- 
mation of my terms will—” 

“Aha! -I ‘see,’ said I. “And my thousand-dollar check to 
you?” 

" “T shall, of course, keep,” observed Holmes, “ You want the 
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whole business to. be bona fide, don’t you? 
It would be unscrupulous for you to ask 
for its return.” 

I didn’t exactly like the idea, but, after 
all, there was much in what Holmes said, 
and the actual risk of my own capital re- 
lieved my conscience of the suspicion that 
by signing the letter I should become a 
partner in a confidence game. Hence I 
signed the note, mailed it to Raffles Holmes, 
enclosing my check for $1000 with it. 

Three days later Holmes entered my room 
with a broad grin on his face. 

“ How’s this for business?” said he, hand- 
ing me a letter he had received that morning 
from Chicago. 


“ DEAR Sir,—I am perfectly delighted to 
receive your letter of July 1. I think I have 
Mr. Jenkins’s missing trunk. What pleases 
me most, however, is the possibility of your 
recovering mine, which also went astray 
at the same time. It contained articles of 

‘even greater value than Mr. Jenkins’s—my 
pearl rope, among other things, which is 
appraised at $130,000. Do you think there 
jis any chance of yeur recovering it for me? 
I enclose my check for $5000 as a retainer. 
The balance of your ten-per-cent. fee I shall 
gladly pay on receipt of my missing luggage. 

Most sincerely yours, 
“Mauve WaArD-SMYTHE.” 


“T rather think, my dear Jenkins,” ob- 
served Raffles Holmes, “that we have that 
$13,000 reward cinched.” 

“There’s $7000 for you, Jenkins,” said 
Holmes, a week later, handing me his check 
for that amount. “ Easy money that. It 
only took two weeks to turn the trick, and 
$14,000 for fourteen days’ work is pretty fair 
ay. If we could count on that for a steady 
income I think I’d be able to hold Raffles 
down without your assistance.” 

“You got fourteen thousand, eh?” said I. 
“T thought it was only to be $13,000.” 

“It was fourteen thousand counting in 
your $1000,” said Raffles Holmes. ‘“ You 
see, I’m playing on the square, old man. 
Half and half in everything.” 

‘I squeezed his hand affectionately. 

“ But—he-ew!” I ejaculated, with a great 
feeling of relief. “I’m glad the thing’s 
over with.” 

“So am I,” said Holmes, with a glitter 
in his eye. “If we'd kept that trunk in 
this apartment another day there’d have 
been trouble. I had a piece of lead pipe up 
my sleeve when I called here Tuesday night.” 

“ What for?” T asked. 

“You!” said Raffles Holmes. “If you 
- hadn’t had that poker party with you I’d 
have knocked you out and gone to China 
with the Ward-Smythe jewels. Sherlock 
Holmes stock was ’way below par Tuesday 
night.” 

To be Continued. 





A “Supermarine” Boat 


A NOVEL form of high-speed boat has re- 
cently been devised by a French engineer, M. 
de Lambert, which involves a radical de- 
parture from all previous designs of hull. It 
is termed a “skating,” or “ supermarine,” 
boat, for it is constructed to glide along 
the surface of the water rather than expe- 
rience resistance by being immersed and pass- 
ing through. This is accomplished by means 
of five inclined planes which are fixed on 
the bottom of the hull, and which, when the 
boat is at rest, are a few inches in the 
water. When the engine is started the hull 
is raised, so that the boat runs with less re- 
sistance on the inclined planes, which then 
rest on a mixture of air and water. 

With a twelve-horse-power petroleum mo- 
tor it is reported that a speed.of from 26 to 
28 knots an hour can be made, a rate not al- 
ways attained by motor-boats with eighty- 
horse-power engines. The new boat is also 
capable of being handled with considerable 
facility, and stopped readily. ; 

The attainment of high speed by motor- 
boats which run on the surface of the water, 
rather than through it, has attracted some 
attention lately, and an English high-speed 
boat was built where this idea was consid- 
ered in designing the hull, but the use of 
the inclined planes to diminish the resistance 
‘is suecessfully carried out is quite novel, 
and will doubtless be tried further. 
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BE SURE THE NAME 


“POPE” 


IS ON YOUR AUTOMOBILE 








yl It is not a usual thing to find 


\ 


A~ A REAL BARGAIN 


by which we mean unusual value for the money. There 
is no light touring car on the market today which can compete 
in value and quality with 


Pope-Hartford, Model B, at $750 


AS LONG AS THEY LAST 








An exceptional hill climber, and in every way a thoroughly reliable 
and powerful touring car, which will give you constant, daily 
service. A demonstration will prove our claims. 







Call and see us, or Ict us send catalogues and convincing data. 










ADDRESS DEPT. A 


~~ 
<M” POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


. HARTFORD. CONR. 


M.A. L, A.M. 





tt Ny 










SEND THE NAME OF YOUR CAR 
or engine, and we will send full information 
about the APPLE AUTOMATIC SPARKER, 
The best storage battery charger for auto- 
mobile, launch, or gas engine. Address 


DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, CO. 


Copyright Wotice 





Class A, XXc, No. 122493, July 27, 1905. LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS, ‘To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 
twenty - seventh day of July, 1905, Harper & Brothers of 





TAS Beaver Bits. Bassam Gite os York, a x» nare yg ge in | sae Office ee title of a 
iook, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS “The Book of Gold and Other Poems. By Jolin ‘townsend 


Trowbridge. With illustrations,” the right whereof they 
claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HerkBert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THOKRWALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from August 30, 1905. 


IGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST— 











for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
: skilfully and successfully administered by 
: medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 





Washin ston, D.C. 





Birmingham, Ala, _ Portland, Me. White Piains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Deane, _ Senate, Rep, Columbus, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 
ais, Mo. 
San Franeiseo, Cal. Marion, Ind. 2803 Locust St. 1037 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave, 
1190 Market St. Plainfield, Ind. North Conway, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R, I. 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, In. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Loftis System 


fren 
On Credit 


ou 

liver our 

os anywherein the nited States. The 

ftis System won the Gold Medal, the high- 
est award at the St. Louis Exposition. 

In the sixty-six ges of the 

Catalog Lorris Catalog will be found 1000 

illustrations of the finest Diamonds, Highest 

Grade Watches and Jewelry at credit prices 

* lower than others ask for spotcash. We mail 

itandacopy of oursuperb Souvenir Diamond 

pagicmntg prepald. Sixty-six pages. 


~-sendin; 


Catalog Sixty-six pages. 


Diamond Cutters 
Watchmakers - Jewelers 
*CO Dept. H 61 92 to 98 State St. 
‘ Seen, iL, U. S. Ae, 














“A NIGHT ON THE LOCOMOTIVE OF 
‘fHE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL.» 





The New York “ Herald’s® Thrilling Story 
of a Ride on the 18-Hour Flyer. 


Few persons have not felt a desire to take a ride on 
the locomotive of a fast express train, to sit in the cab 
with the engineer and feel the throbs of the lifelike 
engine as it rushes over the rails. Such an ex- 
perience on a mile-a-minute flyer is especially fas- 
cinating It is not given to every one to take such 
a ride, and this makes the interest the greater and the 
desire all the more keen. 

To tell its readers what a ride on the fastest long- 
distance train in the world is like, the New York 
Herald recently sent a reporter from New York to 
Chicago con the locomotive of “The Pennsylvania 
Special,’’ the eighteen-hour train of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and published his experience in a late issue 
of that paper. So fascinating is his story, so full of 
life and so vividly told, it has been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form with the original sketches and photo- 
graphs reproduced. It is a remarkable recital of the 
sensations experienced in the locomotive cab, and of 
the iron nerve and clear vision which guard the fastest 
and most notable train the world has ever seen. 

A copy of the,story will be sent on receipt of a two 
cent stamp by Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





“m PISO’S CURE FOR ty 


3 Goats oene a ELSE FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup, ~ Use a 
te) in ae "Bol d ny mee ha 


i oO) h-1 01.) ole). eee 
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Uneducated 


A STRANGER visiting Harvard Memorial 
Hall recently found that the only attendants 
from whom he could derive information were 
the colored waiters at the students’ tables. 
One of the busts along the wall seemed to 
look like President Eliot. But as the visitor 
was not sure, he asked one of the most in- 
telligent of the waiters if he could tell him 
whose bust that was. 

“Well, no, suh; I don’t think I could, 
suh,” was the answer. “ Ah’m a stranger 
myself, suh. Only been here *bout three 
months. I'll ask.” 

He beckoned to a fellow waiter. 

* De gemmen wants to know who dat 
burst am.’ 

“Dat burst!” replied his comrade. “ Why, 
everybody knows who dat’s a burst of. It’s 
de college boss, suh; I don’t recolleck his 
name dis minute, suh.” 

As the visitor turned away he overheard 
one of them reply to some remark of the 
other: “ Havahd man? No, suh. Ain’t iddi- 
cated enough for that. Catch a Havahd 
man saying ‘ bust.’ ” 





High Class 


A WELL-KNOWN New York composer, who 
had long felt the need of a reputable firm 
of agents to undertake the disposal of his 
compositions, read recently the advertise- 
ment of a bureau which offered to place 
musical and other manuscripts with pub- 
lishers. Their charges were fairly high, and 
the advertisement stated expressly that only 
work “of the highest grade” was handled 
by the bureau. The composer, thinking that 
this was probably the opportunity he had 
been looking for, sought the address given 
in the advertisement. Entering the offices 
of the concern, he found the manager, in 
his shirt-sleeves, sitting at a typewriter. 

“T understand you place musical com- 
positions for a commission?” inquired the 
composer.’ 

“That’s right,” was the answer; “ but 
we only handle first-grade stuff.” 

“Do you suppose,” continued the com- 
poser, “you could place this ‘Sanctus’ of 
mine?” 

“Sure!” replied the manager, confidently. 
“Why, last season we placed Bink’s ‘ Moth- 
er’s with the Angels,’ and he made over 
two thousand on it.” 





Good Business 


A wriTEeR who spends his summers at the 
seashore tells the following story: An 
ignorant countryman who saw the sea for 
the first time was much impressed with 
the effect of the blue water, and asked a 
fisherman if he could tell him the owner, 
as he would like to buy a gallon to take 
home to his wife. The fisherman replied, 
proudly, 

‘Us, me man—wze own it!” 
ILand’s sakes!” exclaimed the rustic. 
ws Could you sell me a gallon for fifty cents?” 

“Sure,” said the fisherman; and he dis- 
appeared, returning in a few moments with 
a jar of water, for which he received the 
countryman’s fifty cents. 

The latter departed with his purchase. 
Returning later in the day, after the tide 
had gone out, he gazed in silent wonder at 
the water, which had receded far from the 
beach. 

*Lumme!” he exclaimed, “don’t they do 
a trade!” 





Dying Made Easy 


One of the modern schemes of physical 
development that has won favor is a sys- 
tematic method of breathing. A _ certain 
inquirer who was interested in the princi- 
ples of this system recently wrote to one of 
its professors for a descriptive pamphlet. 
One of the rules on the first page read as 
follows: 

“After the morning: bath take a deep 
breath, retain it as long as possible, then 
slowly expire.” 

He decided not to try the system. 
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The Highest Grade 
After-Dinner Liqueur 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Ghartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — 


Known as Chartreuse 


A bbb bebe hbbb bbb ht hh ph hh ph bh i 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
3atjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Flowers of Field 
Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “ Recreations in Botany.” 














The volume is the outcome of the author’s 
idea that a grouping of plants upon the natural 
basis of environment, including soil, shade, 
moisture, etc., is possible. She describes all 
of the wild flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough a 
manner that the amateur botanist will find no 
difficulty in readily placing them in their 
proper groups and families. The illustrations, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, have 
been drawn from the living plants, and will 
prove to be an invaluable guide in determin- 
ing the several varieties. 


Itustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Camp Life in the Woods 
By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and 
valuable information. 16mo, $1.00. 


Illustrated by the Author 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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A Glass-and-Steel Church 


A GLASS-AND-STEEL structure has been de- 
vised for a Methodist Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and the use of these materials for 
this purpose has occasioned some remark 
among engineers and architects. The frame- 
work is of steel, and the intervening spaces 
will be filled with an opalescent wire-glass 
which will give the appearance of marble, 
while at the same time possessing certain 
distinct advantages over that material. 

There is a double steel frame giving a 
foot of dead air space between the glazed 
surfaces, the outside wall and the dome being 
made exclusively of glass. The construction, 
in short, is the same as that employed in 
store-fronts, and has the advantage of  be- 
ing more economical than pressed brick by 


from 10 to 25 per cent., while also it is 
easy to erect and maintain, as it resists 
fire, and will not absorb dust. The glass 


plates are clamped on cushions of asbestos 
felt, which permits of expansion or of set- 
tlement without any external evidence of 
such action, and the whole structure is 
strong and compact, yet at the same time 
any individual plate or section can be re- 
placed readily. 





Making Alloys at Low 
Temperatures 


AN interesting process has recently been 
devised in England whereby alloys of two 
metals can be made at comparatively low 
temperatures and without fusing either of 
the component metals. This is done by sur- 
rounding one of the metals by the other 
in the form of a fine powder and then 
raising the temperature. Thus when a cop- 
per plate is surrounded with fine zine dust 
and heated to 500° F. there is an apparent 
action between the two metals, and although 
a temperature some 200 degrees higher is re- 
quired to melt the zine, yet under these cir- 
eumstances this metal will unite with the 
copper and form a thin film on the surface 
of the latter. In addition, the surface of 
the copper is hardened so that it resists 
scratching. 

By this method it is possible not only to 
treat copper, but also iron and steel, and 
articles of the latter can be given a uniform 


and homogeneous coating of zine without 
impairing the-temper in the case of steel 


It is only necessary to see that the 
be treated should be free from 
consequently, such objects as 
screws, ete., can be treated as 
come from the machines. In 
process on a large scale, the 
are packed in an iron drum 
and then heated. If this drum is made air- 
tight and then exhausted, the process is 
more effective, as the absence of the air pre- 
vents too much zine oxide forming, though 
the same object may be attained if a small 
amount of finely ground carbon is added to 
the zine dust. 


objects. 
articles to 
seale, and, 
bolts, nuts, 
soon as they 
working the 
various articles 





Gas from Peat 


Tule vast quantities of peat to be found in 
Europe afford ample scope to the ingenuity 
of the engineer in utilizing this cheap form 
of fuels, and one of the most recent lines 
of experimenting is to transform it into 
producer gas for use with the gas-engines. 
Just as coal can be used in this way more 
advantageously than when burned under a 
steam boiler, so. it was believed that peat 
would furnish power more economically with 
the gas producer and internal - combustion 
engine. 

The great difficulty so far encountered is 
the rapid production of tar, which has to be 
separated and removed, these operations in- 
volving the loss of considerable heat. Never- 
theless, despite such disadvantages, peat, 
when used with a gas motor, showed an 
economy of 33 per cent. more than when 
burned under a boiler. This application, if 
found successful in further experiments, is 
of considerable importance, as throughout 
northern Europe there is much peat avail- 
able without undue labor or expense. 
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Sinancial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEks, No, 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 





Tue Aupir Company oF New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President.. Treas. and Gen. Manaver. 

GEORGE W. YOUNG, C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. a p Assistant Treasurer, 
Investigations for 

Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, 

_ NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, a oO, 

Arcade Buildin . Life B me jing, 

rsth and Market ts. La Sante and Monroe Sts. 


and Committees. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


” NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital 


Surplus and uhaatvided Profits 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 





DIRECTORS 


Henry M. FLaGter, 


Joun Jacosp ASTOR, 
C. G. Haven, 


Cuarves H. ALLEN, 


Tuomas F. Ryan, 


D. O. Mitts, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 


Levi P. Morton, 





GerorGe F. BAKER, James N. Jarvis, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, JOHN SLOANE, _ 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, Water S. JoHNsToN, W. G. Oakman, VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, A. D. Jutta, SamugL Rga, Harry Payne Wuitney. 
James B. Duke, Joserxn Larocquz, WintTHrRop RUTHERFURD, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvis, 

Tuomas F. Ryan, . G. Haven, Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Cuarves H. ALien, Harry Payne WHITNEY. 

THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, LEWIS 


AND CLARK EXPOSITION, AND 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


An Attractive Fall Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
a special personally-conducted tour to visit the 
Pacific Coast, including the Yellowstone Park, Port- 
land (for the Lewis and Clark Exposition), and the 
beautiful resorts among the Colorado Rockies. This 
tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other cities on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Saturday, September 2. by a special train of 
high-grade Pullman equipment. The itinerary will 
cover a period of three weeks, the party reaching the 
East on the homeward journey September 22. The 
special train will be used by the party over the entire 
route, except during the five and one-half days in the 
Yellowstone Park, when the fine hotels now in service 
in the Great Preserve will be utilized. The train will 
be side-tracked in Portland for occupancy there, and 
all meals en route, except in the Yellowstone Park and 
in Denver, will be served in the special dining-car. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses 
for twenty-one days, $200 from all points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburgh, from which 
the rate will be $195. 

For itineraries and further information, apply to 
ticket agents; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger oun, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 











SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of 
girls that make it an extraordinary school. 

‘The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses 
in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. Lessons 
in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting. Home Sanitation, Con 
versation and Walking — all without extra cost. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write 


for catalogue. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





A romance of the 
twentieth century— 


Rulers 
of 
Kings 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “The Conqueror” “ The Aristocrats’ 


A romance of the twentieth 
century, portraying the con- 
flict between the two greatest 
forces in the world—wealth 
in America and royalty in 
Europe. A daring and origi- 
nal departure from the con- 
ventional novel, brilliantly 
done. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





D TOP RYE 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY 


ERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI 





It's up 


icemm 40) ©) 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1358 BROADWAY 
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Customer: ‘‘ Waiter, this steak is like leather. Take it away.’ 
Waiter: ‘*Can’t change it now, sir—you’ve bent it.” 


TRADE MARK 


Because 


there is nothing wanting in 


Hunter 


Whiskey 


it leads in universal popularity. 
It has 
Absolute Purity, 


Faultless Quality, 
Exquisite Flavor. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











Make the best eocktail. A delightful 
— for all wine, spiritand soda 

beverages. A tablespoonful i inanounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


BITTERS important to see that it is Abbott’s. 











Do YOU Want to Work? 


WE WILL GIVE CASH PRIZES and a liberal 
commission to anybody who, by his personal efforts, 
obtains a limited number of subscribers for HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE,: HARPER’S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 

We can give. remunerative, dignified employment 
to men and women in every city and village in the 
country—even to those who can spare but part of their 
time. The prestige and popularity of HARPER’S 
periodicals assure success for efforts which we direct. 

New is the best time to commence—the beginning 
of the subscription season. Now is the time to write 
for our 1905-1906 prize offers. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 























Automobilesiwinervs: 
Should be Ordered NOW 


35 H. P. Gasolene Cars with 
Limousine or Landaulet Bodies 
The most perfect gasolene cars for winter service. 
They are superbly finished inside and out, and have 
every improved feature that has yet been devised 
for the comfort and convenience of the occupants. 


Electric Broughams, Landaus, Lan- 
daulets, Hansoms, Private Busses 
These sunerb carriages are sold for private service 
only and are the most efficient and luxurious town 
vehicles produced in this country or abroad. New 

designs for 19¢5-6. 


Separate Catalogues of Casolene Cars and 
Electric Carriages sent on request. - 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 

New York Branch: 134, 136, 138 West 39th St. Chicago 

Branch: 1413 Michigan Ave. Boston: Columbia Motor 

Vehicle Co., 74, 76, 78 Stanhope St. Philadelphia: Penn. 

sylvania E. "Vv. Co., 250 North Broad St. Washington: 

Washington E. V. Transportation Co. -pisth St. and Ohio Ave, 
Member A. L. 








The life-insurance dollar is the most effective 
one. It protects your family and your own 
old age better than any other, if invested with 
the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


and Liquor Habit cured i a 10 to 20 days. 
No nar er cured. Wr 
R. J. L. STE PHENS co., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


Dept. 57. 








CENTER OF THE CITY OF 


New York Central’s Grand Central Station, new rome. 
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